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PREFACE. 



Tas Hisiory of Greece has always held an 
imp^irtMit ^aoe i& the course of Liberal Edu* 
cation. It is the link betTfeen Sacred and 
Pritfaiie Histwy. When a knowledge of the 
erects recorded by the former has been ac- 
quired from the perusal <rf the Holy Scrip- 
tures^ the Ghrecian History continues the series^ 
3ikA points out the secondary means which 
led to the aecompHshment cf those foretold by 
the inspired writers. It is also the source 
wfaemce we derive much information as to the 
origin of most of the sciences that improve and 
adorn society. 
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To acquire a taste for its perusal, to enter 
upon its study, not as a task but an amuse- 
ment, may therefore be considered as a step 
by no means unimportant in the progress of 
elementary instruction. If to this we add the 
reflection, that the great variety of other sub- 
jects, which necessarily occupy much of the 
time of the majority of children during their 
studies, must prevent a large portion of it from 
being appropriated to any particular branch, 
it is evident, that by rendering the studhp^ of 
the history of this important period more in- 
teresting, and therefore more attractive, ano- 
ther step is gained^ not less beneficial. 

How far the volumes now presented to the 
juvenile student are calculated to attain these 
objects, must be decided by those for whose use 
they have been compiled. Histories of Greece 
are numerous and varied in their characteristic 
claims to public notice. Yet^ among the number 
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there still seemed to be a place for one more; 
one^ which would enable children of an early 
age to understand the narrative with ease^ and, 
therefore, to peruse it with benefit. To effect this 
purpose, attention has been paid to select those 
events and circumstances which come home to 
the capacities of minds as yet little versed in 
literary pursuits ; to explain, without breaking 
in upon the thread of the narrative, terms, and 
circumstances, and customs, which are uninter- 
esting while they are unintelUgifele ; to throw 
out the clue to moral reflections, without dwel- 
ling too long upon them, and, not least of all, 
to endeavour to fix in the memory of the young 
reader, the place and time at which each of the 
most important occurrences took place. Geo- 
graphy and Chronology have been justly 
styled the eyes of history. Without their 
guidance, we behold, instead of a regular train 
of dfcumstances leading to, and developing each 
othir, a confused collection of facts, in the 
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micUt of which^ the inexperienced mind finds 
itaelf suddenly involved without the pro^»eet 
of being extricated. Despondency follows dia- 
appointmeut^ and too often terminates in 
disgust. 

To guard against a oonaequ^oe so prejudi* I 
cial to the pupil's progress^ ce^ haa been taken 
to fix the position of every important place in i 
the read^'S mind^ by detcamuning ita situation I 
as laid down^ not only in andent, but in modern 
geography. The date of every important 
event is also specified aooording to the number 
of years at which it had occurred before our Sa* 
viour's birth; and this haabeen acccuipaiiied, 
when ever it could be effected^ by a notice of j 
some remarkable cotemporaneous occurr^ice in 
the histories of the other nations which {wtm 
an essential portion of this department of liberal 
education. In shorty simplicity, perspicuity£l 
conciseness, and order, have been the cardinal. ^ 
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points which have guided the compiler of this 
elementary treatise in his progress^ and^ if he 
has thus succeeded in enabling pupils^ whe- 
ther in public seminaries or private families^ 
to enter with advantage^ at an earlier pe- 
riod than usual^ upon an important branch 
of the studies which must lead them to the 
world and guide them through it^ he will have 
attained the object he had in view when he en- 
rolled himself as a new labourer in this humble, 
but useful field of literature. 
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CHAP. I. 

DE8CHIPTI0N OP GREECE — THE TROJAN WAR. 

The Bible tells us that^ not long after the 
floods about 2247 years before Christy the fa- 
mily of Noah began to build a very high tower, 
near the river Euphrates in Asia, not far from 
the spot where the city of Bagdad now stands. 
They were- prevented from finishing this build- 
ing, by a command of God, who confounded their 
language, so that the workmen could not under- 
stand one another. Many of them, therefore* 
left the place, and travelled into other countries, 
by which means, every part of the world was 
gradually filled with people. 
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We also learn from the flame book^ that many 
years after^ the children of Israel who had es- 
caped out of Egypt> after wandering for forty 
years in the desert of Arabia^ entered the land 
of Canaan^ and drove out the old inhabitants as 
a punishment for their idolatry^ or worship of 
&]se gods. This event took place 1450 years 
befbre Christ. Some of the people who were 
thus driven out lived on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea^ near the cities of Tyre and Sidon^ 
and were called Phenicians. They were excel- 
lent sailors^ and made long voyages to every 
part of the neighbouring seas. They also un- 
' derstood readings writings and many useful &rts^ 
which was not the case with the pec^le of laost 
oth0r aationfi^ who were> in general^ extremely 
ignorant and savage. 

Sdme of these Ph^cians^ when driven out of 
their own country by the Israelites^ sailed into 
"Greece* The country known by this name forms 
the southern part of Turkey in Europe. It con- 
skts chiefly of high ridges of rugged and barren 
mountains^ between which are vallies mostly 
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very fertile and beaati&L IRhe inost northern 
part of QiMBB M relied Maeedonia^ to tlie soath 
^middi is Epims and Thesaaly^ and farther 
stilly Etoiia^ Phocit> Looris^ Beotia> and Attiea; 
still farther 8011th is^ahirge peninsula^ now called 
thA Moroa^ bnt fonnerly PdepouMHis. It is 
jdaed to the Mtt hf % narrow isthmus^ called 
the iithiniis of Corinth^ from tiie town of Corinth 
which U aitnated ea it. The Archipelago^ for- 
meriy called ibe Egean sea, lies to the east of 
€hreeee> between it «nd Asia. It contains many 
idhuids; the largest of wfaidi^ named Oete> and 
norw called Candia^ is the most aonthem. 

The aoeonnts of the differrat cities of Oreece> 
teat many yean after the arriTal of the Pheni- 
dans, are so mixed up with lables> that it is 
diiicult to know which part iatrue^ and which 
fiedse. We shall therelbre pass them over and pro- 
ceed to die acconnt of a Teiy famous war which 
took place between the Chrecians and the king of 
Troy. Troy was a dty in Asia near the Eg€an 
Sea^ and not far frotn the DaiidaneOes^ a strait 
wfaich.jmns this sea to the s^ of Marmora. 
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The Strait was then called the H^espont. 
The cause of the war was as follows. 

Agamemnon^ king of Mjcenm, a city in the 
Peloponnesus^ was the most powerful prince 
among the Grecians in his time. His brother, 
Menelaus^ who was king of Sparta or Laeede- 
mon> another city in the Peloponnesus> was mar« 
ried to Helen, the most beautiful woman in all 
Greece. Indeed it is said, that she was so hand- 
some, that the young princes came from every 
city in Greece to persuade her to marry them. 
Whereupon her father, to prevent any quarrels 
arising from those who must be disappointed, 
made them all promise that they would be con- 
tent with her choice, and that, if she was injured 
or ill-treated after h^r marriage, they would all 
join in her defence. She chose Menelaus, asid 
all the other princes returned to their respective 
homes quietly, according to their promise. 

But they were not long allowed to remain 
there ; for Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, 
hearing of Helen's beauty, went to. Sparta to 
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vidt her. He was very kindly treated by Me- 
nelans^ her husband^ who received him in his 
palace with the greatest hospitality. Paris^ 
however, made him a very bad return for his 
kind treatment ; for he persuaded Helen to quit 
her husband, and to go with him, and, what was 
still worse, carried off a great portion of the king 
of Sparta's treasures. 

Menelaus, enraged at the loss of his beautiful 
wife, and of his money, immediately sent to all 
the Grecian princes to make good their promise, 
by assisting him in recovering Helen, and pun- 
ishing Paris for his treachery. They were not 
alow in obeying the summons ; for each, bring- 
ing with hipGi as many soldiers as he could collect, 
went to Aulis, a city in Greece, where they all 
assembled, and having chosen Agamemnon for 
their commander-in-chief, who, as has b^h al- 
ready said, was the most powerful of .tall the 
kings in Greece, they sailed across the Egean 
sfdA t& Troy. 

Many stories, beyond all belief are told of 
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tliis WHT. These^ hofweret, we ghaQ pass over, 
and mention only wiiat we hate reason to think 
are tme. Troy was a very rich and strong city, 
aorrounded by a lofty wall, and having in it a 
great nnmber of brave and wdl^armed men, pre- 
pared to defend it. Indeed its strength was so 
great, that the Grecians^ notwithstanding their 
great numbers and the valour of their princes, 
were ten years before they could take it. 

During this period many bloody battles were 
fought, in which AchUles and Hector, two 
young princes, showed most extraordinary cou- 
rage. Achilles was tHe strongest, the swiftest, 
and the handsomest of the Grecians ; and Hec- 
tor, who was the eldest son of Priam, king of 
Troy, was equally famous for his courage and 
love of his country. At length these two young 
heroes met in battle, whai Achilles, after some 
time, succeeded in killing Hector. But the 
glory he gained by this action was very much 
lessened by his cruelty afterwards. For he was 
so much enraged at Hector having killed one of 
his firiends in a former battle, thalt he took his 
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ciead body^ and haTing tied it by the legs to the 
Imck of his chariot^ drove it in this manner three 
times roond the city of Troy^ in the sight of his 
wretched father, mother, and wife, who beheld 
this horrid sight from the top of the walls. 
Achilles himself was soon afl;er killed. 

' At length, after ten long years had been spent^ 
the Grecians forced their way into the town, 
which they treated with the greatest 'barbarity, 
baming the houses, killing the men and even 
the children, and caxrying^ away the helpless 
women to sell them for slaves. Such are the 
dreadful consequences of wmr. The Trojans cer« 
tainly deserved punishment for not compeUing 
Paris to restore Menelaus' wife ; but it was 
cruel in him and the other Qreciaus to destroy 
the whole dty for the fault of a few of its inha*- 
bitants. 

The Grecian princes suffered many misfor- 
tunes ou their return from Troy. Some were 
shipwrecked and drowned ; some wandered 
through unknown countrie8> i^r many yecirs; 
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some^ on arriving at their own cities^ found that 
the people had chosen other kings dnring their 
long absence^ and therefore were forced to sail 
to distant countries. Several went to Italy> 
where they formed new settlements. 

The destruction of Troy by the Greeks took 
place about 1184 years before the birth of 
Christy and at the time in which Jephtha was 
judge of Israel. The history of this war, and 
the misfortunes of the Grecian princes engaged 
in it^ on their return home after taking the city> 
are related in two long poems, written by a very 
celebrated poet called Homer, who lived many 
years after the event had taken place, and 
therefore, though the account he gives is very 
entertaining, we are not to give credit to every 
thing in it. Homer himself was an extraordi- 
nary man. He was bHnd, and maintained him- 
self by travelling ^m one city to another, 
reciting or singing his poem on the siege of 
Troy, which is now called the Iliad ; or that 
on the return of the princes home, called the 
Odyssey. Crowds flocked to listei^ to him, and 
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yet it is said that he lived and died very poor : 
nor was it known where he was bom; and 
bence^ after his deaths seven cities disputed 
with one another as to which of them was enti- 
tled to the honour of having given birth to so 
'great a man. Hence> a witty writer took ooca- 
4sian to make the following epigram :»— 

** Seven cities now contend for Homer dead, 

Tluroi^^b which, when living, Homer begged his bread.'' 



CHAP. IL 

fcAHBDUON'-'VBa bAIHI OF ItTaniGI»-<HrBB MBB- 
SBNIAN WiUB. 

The moBt remarkable cities in Greece after 
the time of the Trojan war, were Laoedetnon 
and Athens; Lacedemon, called also Sparta, 
, Was the capital of a district named Laconia, 
situate in the south of Peloponnesus ; Athens 
was the capital of Attica, a state in another 
part of Greece. The history of both these 
states is eltremely curious and entertaining. 
We shall begin with the first mentioned, be- 
cause it was the older of the two. 

Few of the states of Greece had kings at this 
time. They were mostly governed by rulers, 
chosen by the people, sometimes for a year, 
sometimes for a long» time. Countries which 
are governed in this manner are called repub- 
lics. Laoedem<m, however, was one of the few 
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states which had a kingly goyemment. But 
yrhat is yery extradrdinary^ instead of one Idag, 
as is the case in most countries we read of, the 
Ijaoedemanians abrays had tww. Hie reason of 
this was as follows : — One of their kings, when 
lie died^ left two sons after him, twins, so like, 
that even their mother eould not teU which was 
the elder* It was therefore settled, in order to 
preyent disputes, Aat they should hoth be kings 
teigether. 

This manner gf settUng die question did not 
answer. The kings were hut too4ipt to quarrd 
with <eaeh other; and, as some of the people 
took part with one, and some with the other, 
disputes became yery frequent. To put an end 
to such a state of things It was at length resolved • 
that new laws should be made, which would 
oblige every body to conduct himself with pro- 
priety, and Lycurgus was chosen to prepare 
these laws, about 884 years be£nre Christ. 

Lycurgus was a man of great wisdom and 
honesty, and respected by all. His laws> of 
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which we are about to give ««ne -«>^' P^^^ 
hbwiadom. The foUowteg circumstanoe^ 
be sufficient f A«w how strict he was m h^ 
; ^ r. *^ W^ w&ft brother to one ot 

nations of bone.ty. «" ^^**^^„ l^Wnd 
the kings of Sparta, who died, leaving oe 

, . ^^ . !?„«♦ The mother of the child, 

him a son, an infant, incmowc* 

A wicked and ambitions womaa, sent pnvateiy 
to Lycurgus, to teU him, that if he would m^ 
her, she would kiU the yonng child, and then 
they would be king «nd queen together. l»y- 
curgus, though he was shocked at the proposal, 
yet pretended to approve of it, and desired her 
to send the infant to him and he would get nd 
of it secretly. She did so 5 but, when he had 
the child in safety, instead of putting it to death, 
he carried it into the assembly of the people in 
his arms, telling them that this was their right- 
ful king, and calling on them to swear all^aince, 
which was done accordingly. Thus was this 
wicked woman's horrible design ptevented j and 
liycurgus managed, the affairs of Sparta until 
bis nephew, the young king, had grown up. 

When he Undertook to frame new laws for his 
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natdve country^ he perceived that one of the 
cliief causes of discontent arose from a few of 
the people being too rich^ and most of the rest 
too poor, in order^ therefore^ to put an end to 
the disputes between them on this «ccount^ he 
caused all the lands to be equally divided^ and 
a portion to be given to each family^ so that none 
should have more than another : and^ in order 
to prevent the rich from buying the land from 
the pbor^ he caused all the money to be made of 
iron, which was so heavy and so cumbersome 
that nobody would be at the trouble of carrying 
it about. He put a stop to the love of eating 
and drinking too much^ by obliging the people 
to take theilr meals together in large common 
rooms^ instead of their own houses. By these 
means^ every body knew what his neighboui! 
was doings and was ashamed of being seen eat- 
ing or drinking more than was good for health. 

But^ above all things^ Lycurgus was most anx- 
ious about the education of the children. From 
the time they were able to walk^ they were 
taught to bear hardships^ to go barefoot^ to lie 
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on the hard ground^ and not to wear warmer 
clothes in winter than in summer. When they 
had grown. up to seren or eight years of age^ 
they were sent to schools, where they were in^- 
stmcted, not only in reading and writing, Ibut 
in running, jumping, wrestling, shoodng with 
a bow, throwing darts and stones, and whsterer 
else could make them atromg and hardy.* 

They had even a custom of ooUecfciiig the 
grown*up boys once a year, and flogging them 
in public to try which of them .could bear pain 
the best. To cry out, or to dn^ a tear, on these 
occasions, was thou^t shameful ; and some of 
them were known to die rather than confess 
that they were hurt. Their fathers oftenlltood 
by to encourage them to persevere to the last. 
They became at last so hardened to pain, that it 
is said, that a Spartan boy having once stolen a 
fox, and hidden it under his cloak, allowed the 
animal to bite him until it gnawed his bowds, 
rather than discover the tiheift. 

In short> the great wish of Lycurgus was to 
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to make the %Nirta]iB good soUiers; and lie 
succeeded so wdl, tJiat a Spartan would imther 
die than nm away. The young women were 
also trained up in the aame hardy manner; ao 
that Sparta was Hke a dty of aeldiera, where 
erery one was ready to fight for his oountry at 
a moment's warning. 

One part^ however, of the kws of Lycurgus 
^wasTerydisgraoefiiltDhnn. T^eLacedemonians 
kad many slaves wham they called Atf/SoCff« Hiese 
poor people were employed by them to dig the 
^imind, to eanry hardens, and to do all the 
drudgery, in older to give their masters more 
time to practise these exercises that are neces* 
«ary for a soldier. Not content widi treating 
them with great harshness, it was a custom in 
j^arta to put nrnnbers of them to death, who 
had been guilty of no crime; merdy because 
they were a£raid they would become too nu* 
meroos. 

It is not to be supposed that the peo^ were 
prevailed on, all at oBoe, to give np their £(«mer 
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manner of livings and to submit to the strict 
rules which their lawgiver imposed. On the 
contrary^ the change gave rise to much discon- 
tent^ luid even some disputes in which blood 
was shed. In one of the riots which took place^ 
the life of Lycnrgus was in great danger^ and 
he lost one of his eyes by a blow given him by 
a turbulent young man of the name of Alcan- 
der. However the riot was soon appeased^ and 
the offender given up to Lycurgus^ to be pun* 
ished at his discretion. But this great man^ in- 
stead of gratifpng his revenge or employing any 
severity^ treated him with so much kindness^ 
that he became heartily ashamed of what he had 
done, and ever after was one of the lawgiver's 
warmest friends and supporters. 

Lycurgus, liirhen he had made his laws as per- 
fect as he could, called the people tc^ether, and 
telling them he was going to travel, obliged 
them to take an oath to observe them till his 
return. He then left the city and went to the 
island of Crete, where, it is said, he starved 
himself to death, and ordered his body to be 
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burned and the ashes thrown into the sea^ lest, 
if his bones had been carried back to 8parta> his 
countrymen should think that they were no 
long^ obliged to keep their oath;. 

These laws made the Lacedemonians the most 
warlike nation in Greece. An opportunity at 
length offered of proving their strength. About 
740 years before Christ, and ten years after the 
famous city of Rome was founded by Romulus, 
they had a quarrdL with the Messenians who 
inhabited the part of Peloponnesus joining to 
theirs, and they sent an army to conquer them^ 
The Messenians, however, were also a very 
brave people, and resolved to suffer every kind 
of hardship rather than submit to the Lacede-^ 
monians. 

« 
Here it is necessary to mention, that the 
Greeks, like the Phenicians from whom they 
came, were idolaters. Nay, so foolish were 
they, as to imagine that their wooden or stone 
gods could tell them what was to happen in fu^ 
ture times; and, therefore, before they QSam- 
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meaoed any war, or uadertook any long voyage, 
or entered on any other dangerous undertaking, 
it was the cnstom to send to the temples or 
houses of their finlse gods, and ask the priests 
who took care of them, what was to be done. 
The Messenians, on hearing that a large army of 
the Laoedemoniaas was entering their oonntry, 
sent to the priests to consult the oracle, as it 
was called, what they should do in order to 
drive back the enemy. The priests were so 
wicked as to tell them that if they wished to 
conquer, they must first kill a daughter of one 
of their princes as a sacrifice to their gods; and 
Aristodemus, who was then the chief man 
among them, was so misled by their cruel ad- 
vice, as to kill his daughter with his own hand. 
But it turned out very differently from what 
the priests had foretold ; for the army of the 
Messenians was beaten in several battles, and 
at length Aristodemus, finding that he had 
,been deceived by his idols, in despair, killed 
himself on the tomb of his unfortunate daugh- 
ter. The towns of the Messenians were taken, 
and the people made helots or slaves, and com- 
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pelled^ lik« them^ to perform all the kborious 
works which their harsh masters imposed upon 
them. 

However^ at the end of forty years^ they 
found their treatment so crtiel^ that they re- 
solved to endure it no longer^ and chose £oit 
tlieir general^ Aristomenes^ a young nohleman 
w^ho had been very active in persuading them 
to drive out the Lacedemonians from their 
ccmntry. Under his command they were suo~ 
cessfnl in sevehd battles^ insomuch^ that the 
ILiapedemcmians now thought it necessary to con- 
sult the oracle in their tum^ to know what was 
to be done. The priest directed them to send 
to Athens for a general. This was immediately 
done^ Now the people of Athens disliked the 
Lacedemonians exceedingly^ and were very un<* 
willing to send them a general as was required; 
but^ at the same time> they foolishly thought^ 
that if they refused to obey the orade^ their gods 
would be angry witii them; as if images of 
wood or stone could be angry or could do them 
' any hann. What then did they do? Tbsy 
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sent one Tyrteus^ a poor lame 8dioolmaster> who 
)iad never seen a battle in his life> and was re- 
markable only for writing verses. When he ar- 
rived^ the Lacedemonians laughed at him^ but 
they would not send him back ; for^ like the 
Athenians, they also were afraid their gods 
would be offended with them for so doing. 

Notwithstanding their new general, they were 
defeated several times by Aristomenes, and 
were on the point of marching their army out 
of the coimtry, and leaving the Messenians to 
themselves,, when Tyrteus, by reciting to them 
his poems which he had written in praise of 
courage ^aad ^ory, roused up such a spirit among 
them, that they resolved to try one battle more. 
They were victorious, and the Messenians were 
again made slaves. 

Aristomenes, however, did every thing that 
a brave general and a good man could do, to 
defend his country ; and several extraordinary 
stories are told of his valour and sufferings. 
At one time he was taken prisoner^ with fifty 
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of his followers^ and thrown into a deep pit: 
all but himself were killed by the faU. On re- 
covering hifi senses^ he perceived a wild animal 
near him which had crept in to devour the dead 
bodies. He immediately laid hold of its tail> 
and the terrified creature made for the hole 
through which it had entered^ dragging Aristo- 
menes affcer it^ so that he was enabled to force 
his way through it also, and thus made his es- 
cape. At another time he is said to have es- 
caped> by making his guards drunk^ and then 
killing them with their own swords. It is also 
said that he killed more than three hundred 
Lacedemonians in battle with his own hand. 

But all his exertions were in vain. Their 
principal city was taken : the wretched inhabi-> 
tants submitted to the conquerors, and were 
made slaves, but the greater part determiqed 
to quit the country where they could not live in 
^edom, and going on board their ships, sailed 
to Sicily, where they built a city which they 
called Messene. It is situate on the strait that 
separates Sicily from Italy, and not only still 
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retftins the name which was then bestowed on 
it^ but has also given its appeUation tothe strait 
which now goes by the name of the strait of 
Messina. Aristomenes escaped to the king of 
Cyprus, whose daughter he had nuinied; tad 
lived there in honourable retisoMBt, pitied and 
respected by all who were acquainted with 
what he had daae and what he had suffered for 
hisoonalry. 



CHAP. III. 



ORIGIN OF ATHBNS-^I»AW8 OF SOLON — TYRANNY OF 
FI8I8TRATUS — ^BANISHMENT OF HIFPIA8. 

Havim<» said so much of the history of Lace« 
demon^ we mnst now proceed to tell what hap- 
pened in Athens daring the same time. Athens^ 
we have abready said^ was, next to Laoedemon, 
the greatest city in Greece. It was the capital 
of Attica^ a small district which is separated 
from the Peloponnesns by an arm of the sea, 
called the Saronic Gulf, now the GuJ|!iif ISngia. 

This district was first peopled by a colony 
whidi had been bronght from Egypt by Cecrops, 
1556 years before Christ; and he ^said to 

hare been the first king of the coiuypryv 

■ . p"^ 

Nothing very remarkable is related in his- 
tory of this peoj^e^ until the reign of Codrus. 
During his time, an anny &obi Fekpcmnesas 
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marched into Attica, with the intention of 
taking the city. The Athenians, as usual, 
sent to consult the oracle, in order to know in 
what manner they should defend themselves, 
and they were told by the priest, that the army 
whose general should be first killed, would defeat 
the other. The Peloponnesians, therefore, gave 
strict orders to aU their soldiers, to be particu- 
larly careful not to attack Godms, who was 
general, as weU as king of the Athenians., But 
he, when he heard the answer of the oracle, 
immediately threw off his royal robes, and, 
dressing himself like a poor countryman, with 
a bundle of faggots on Ms back, and a hatchet 
in his hand, went, as if by chance, into the 
camp of the Peloponnesians, who took no notice 
of him, thinking he was come to sell his wood 
to their soldiers. While he was walking about 
in the camp, he contrived to jostle against a 
soldier, and wound him with his hatchet ; upon 
which the soldier turned on him in a rage, and 
killed him on the spot. The Athenians, on 
hearing of his death, sent for his body, that 
they might bury it in a manner becoming a 
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long; for the people of these ooimtries were 
very particular as to the burying of their dead. 
When the Peloponuesians found that the person 
who had been killed^ was king of Athens^ they 
thou^t that the answer of the orade was ful- 
filled, and that they would certainly be defeat- 
ed if they fought the AtheniaQS ; they there- 
fore marched back with the utmost speed into 
thair osm eountry. 

Hie Athenians 'thought &at no one was wor- 
thy of reigning after Codrus. Thwefore^ in- 
stead of choosing a new king^ they appointed 
a governor, or, as they called him^ an archon, 
to act instead of a king. Thus Athens became 
a rq;iablic, which is the name given to a nation 
that has no king. The archon at first conti- 
nued to govern during his life, but afterwards 
he was chosen every year. The name of their 
first archon was Medon, the son of Codrus. He 
governed about 1070 years before Christ. 

The Athenians, as well as the Lacedemonians, 
suffered greatly from the want of good regula* 
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tions. They therefore resolved to follow the 
example which this latter people had set them> 
and to have written laws^ so that every one 
might know beforehand what was wrongs and 
what was right. After some time^ Draco was | 
chosen to make these laws. Now Draco was a 
very jost^ but a very harsh man ; he thought 
that every crime, the smallest as well as the 
greatest, should be punished with equal seve- 
rity; ''for," said he, " the smallest crime is an 
offence i^ainst the law, and therefore should be 
punished with death, and I know of no greater 
punishment for the greatest." But his severity 
had an effect directly contrary to what he in- 
tended. For when it was known that a pocn* 
starving wretch, who stole a cabbage £rom his 
neighbour's garden, was to be put to death as 
well as the greatest murderer, nobody would 
complain of him, and thus crimes became more 
frequent, instead of being fewer. 

Thus matters went on from bad to worse, 
until at last the Athenians, weary of living in 
such a state, applied to a very celebrated man 
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named Solon^ who was equally admired for his 
justice as Draoo^ but was much more amiable 
in his disposition. Several stories are told in 
history of Solon^ in proof of his wisdom and 
bis good-nature. Indeed he was so celebrated 
for the former of those qualities^ that he was 
generally accounted the first of the seven wise 
men of Greece. 

Perhaps^ before we proceed with an account 
of the manner in which new laws were made 
for Athens^ it may be useful to give a short 
account of these wise men. . In the times of 
which we are speakiag, books were very scarce 
and dear ; and, therefore, those who were anx- 
ious to acquire knowledge, had to travel to the 
places where learned men Kved, in order to con- 
verse with them. About the time in which 
Solon lived, there were seven such persons who 
gave up their whole time and thoughts to ac- 
quire knowledge, and to instruct others. The 
following are th^ir names and places of ebode : 

1st, Solon, of whom we have already spoken. 
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3d^ Thales, « nati^ of Miletus in Asia Minor. 
He derate himself to the study of nmthemA* 
tics^ aud similar useful arts. It is said that he 
taught the Egyptians how to measure the 
height of their famous pyramids^ by setting a 
staff upright^ and observing the moment at 
which the shadow was the length of the staff, 
and then measaring the shadow of the pyramid^ 
which^ of course^ was as long as the pyramid 
itself, dd, Ghilo^ a Lacedemonian^ who is said 
to haye died of joy on hearing that his son had 
won the prise of boxing at the Olympic games 
"m^ kind of death not very creditable to a wi^ 
man.* 4th^ Pittacus> of Mytelene> the capital 
of Lesbos, an island in the Egean sea. He waa 
chosen governor or tyrant of his native city, 
by the townssnen ; but, nftet holding the office 
ten years, he gave it up to them again. 5th 
and 6th, Bias and Cleobulus, of whom little 
is known. 7th, Periander, tyrant oi Corinth. 
He is said to have invited the rest of the wise 
men to. spend some time with him, during which 
they employed themselves in proposing useful 
questions to each other. For instance, one of 
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them asked his fellows which was the hest kind 
of govemmeut. Each gave the answer he 
judged hest^ but Solcm's was most approved of ; 
for he said ; '^ that government was the best> in 
i^hich an injury to the poorest man was consi- 
dered an offence against the state.'' 

Amongst other visats, Solon once paid one to 
Thales^ and during their conversation he asked 
him why he never married. Thales made him 
no answer at the time^ but contrived that a 
stranger should oome in a few days after, who 
said that he had just quitted Athens. Solon very 
naturally asked him, what was the latest news 
from his native city; on which the other replied, 
that every body there was lamenting the death 
of a very fine young man, the only son of a 
respectable citizen. Solon's curiosity was now 
raised^ and, on asking anxiously what was this 
citizen's name, the stranger, after some delay, 
as if recollecting himself, said that it was Solon. 
This news, as may be supposed, filled Solon 
with the greatest grief, until Thales relieved 
his mind by telling him that the whole was a 

c2 
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contrivance of his own in order to show faim 
that his reason for not manrjing wm, to pieTent 
the affliction he might be eiiposed tp>in case his 
wife or any of his duUbren should die. 

At another time 80I0& went to visit Croems^ 
king of Lydia. Lydia is a part of Asia Minor, 
near the £gean Sea, and Croesns wns remark- 
able not so much for his goodness, or bis wis- 
dom, as for his gr^t wealth ; so that it Was 
usual, in speaking of a person of very great 
riches, to say, '^ he is as rich as Croesus/^ ThiM 
king prided himself on his palaces, hk foe 
furniture, and carnages ; and when Sdoit came 
to him, he took iJie greatest pleasure in show- 
ing him all his tresMires ; after whieh he adced 
him whom he thought ^e happiest man he had 
^ ever met, not doubtui^ but that Solon would 
name himsdtf. However he was disappobted* 
Solon was too honest to say what be did not 
thinks and, diearef ore, so f«t itWi telling Crde- 
8U8 that he though him happy because he was 
rich, he' answered that TeUns, tan Adienian, 
was the happiest man he knew of. ^* And who 
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is Tellus the Athenioii ?" said Groedns^ qt^e 
astonished. ^' A poor man^" replied Solon^ '' wlio 
supports himself hy the htbour of his haads, 
and having few wants can easily supply diem." 
^^ And do i^t you think me happy?** said^Croe- 
stts^ still m<Mre astoakhed. ''Aks! greatidhgy" 
replied Solon^ ** no mim ean be tailed happy 
antil his death, tot we know not wiiat may be** 
fal us to-monrDW/' 

The ev^t showed that Sohm i^aa right. 
GnietiUs was afl»r»nurds conquered And taken 
prisoner by Cyrus, king of Persia, who op* 
d^ed fcim to be put to death. While they 
were leading him to the pkce ^ execmakm, 
he iikea reoidlected the eom^natiim we have 
j«i£tt rela^d, aod cried out wost pitiously, 
'' SOm, Sokn, Sobnl" as mutoh as te say. Oh 
Solon! y<Miw«»P&rigtt In not calling me happy, 
until ym. bad known h<m my life would end. 
Cyius, hearing his yrisaeer repeat Ihe name of 
Sohm TO ofteb, was ourkms to know the cause, 
and, on befoig told, lie wasaa stmdc with it, that 
he paidokied Croesus aiftd lestored to him some of 
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bis kingdom. Thus Solon had the merit of sav- 
ing one king's life, and of checking the cruelty 
of another. 

Many other sUMries of llie same kind are told I 
of this wise man, but we must pass them over I 
to proceed on our history. When he b^an to 
make his laws, he perceived that one great 
cause of the misery of the Athenians was, that 
the poor owed a great deal of money to the rich, 
who treated them very harshly when they could 
not pay them. He therefore forgave the poor 
people their debts, and at the same time raised 
the value of the money. Thus the poor man 
was relieved, and the rich man fancied himself 
mcore wealthy. Among other things he forbid 
any one to receive money with his wife when he 
married her, for he said that it was a shameful 
thing to marry for money and not for love. He 
made no law against parricides, a name given 
to those who kill their father or mother ; for 
he Ba|d that it was impossible that a son could 
raise his hand against the parent that had given 
him life, and reared him during his infancy. 
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But he was Tery sevcfe against idfensss ; ev^y 
one at Athens was bound to gire an aooonnt of 
the manner in which he supported himsdf; and 
a son was not required to support his father in 
want^ in case he had not instructed him when 
young in some nsefiil art. 

When Solon had completed his laws^ he 
obliged the dtiaens to take an oath to observe 
them for an hundred years> and then set out to 
travel^ in order to increase his stock of know** 
ledge^ for it was a favourite saying of his that 
no one was too old to learn; During his absence, 
the Athenians renewed their quarrels, and at 
length Pisistratus, one of the principal men in 
the city, made himself king, or, as he was called, 
tyrant of Athens. He managed to do this very 
artfully. At first he pretended to be a great 
^end to Ihe people, and to prMect them against 
any that attempted to do them injury. He af- 
terwards caused himself secretly to be wounded 
in several parts of his body, and then had him* 
self carried all bleeding into the market-place, 
where he told the people, who flocked about him 
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to know the caose^ .that He had been thus treated 
by some of their enemies^ fw taking their part. 
They foolishly gave credit to his story^ without 
pausing to enl^uire whether it was true or not^ 
and ordered a guard of fifty men to protect him. 
He. gradually increased the number of the 
guards until at last, with their help^ he seized 
upon the strongje^ part of the town called the 
citadel. The people saw their foUy when it was 
too la|;i^^ for Pisistratus was now so powerful, 
that no one ventured to oppose him. 

At the same time it must be confessed that 
he governed the people with great mildness. 
He took pains to have them instructed ; he built 
a public library, and threw open his fine gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds for their amusement. 

After his death, his two sons Hippias and 
Hipparohus made themselves kings or tyrants 
in his stead. But they were neither so good 
nor so fortunate as their fether. Hipparohus, 
the younger, was killed by two young men 
named Harmodius and Aristogeiton, in revenge 
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for hift ilL-treatment of the sister of one of them. • 
Hippias^ hearing of his brother's untimely deaths 
behaved with great cruelty to all those whom he 
suspected of having assisted in it. It is said 
that be seized on a woman named Leaena whom 
he suspected^ and caused her to be tortured very 
cruelly, in order to force her to tell what she 
knew of the plot ; but she, being determined not 
to betray her friends, and, at the same time, 
afraid that the pain might force her to confess 
against her will, bit off her tongue and spit it in 
the tyrant's face. Hippias was at last driven 
out of Athens ; upon which he went to Sparta, 
hoping to persuade the Lacedemonians to send 
an army with him to Athens, to force the inha- 
habitants to restore him, but they refused to 
interfere ; whereupon, he went to the king of 
Persia, who was then considered to be the most 
powerful monarch in the world ; he was indeed 
the richest : but the succeeding part of this his- 
tory will show, that riches are of little effect, 
unless joined with wisdom and prudence. Hip- 
pias was well received by Darius who was then 
king ; and employed himself, with but too much 
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suMess^Jbi penuading this monarcb to mvade 
ftnd tampet Qreeoe, hoping thereby^ that he 
would be able to recover the tyranny from which 
he had been driven, Draco lived at the time 
when Josiah^ who destroyed the golden calves 
which had been set up by Jeroboam^ was king 
of Judah^ 634 years before Christy and Solon 
was chosen archon or chief-governor of Athens^ 
in the year 694 before Christy when Tarqnin 
the elder was king of Rome> and shordy before 
the Jews were carried away in captivity to 
Babylon. 
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DARIUS INVABE9 SGTTHtA — ^HIS DISGRACEFUL 
FUGHT — ^BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

The kingdom of Persia comprehended all 
those countries now known by the names of 
Turkey in Asia^ Persia^ and Egypt, together with 
some others. Its king was the most powerfiil 
and wealtiiy prince of his time. Cyrus, com- 
monly called the Great, was the first monarch ; 
we have already had occasion to notice him in 
our account of the adventures of Croesus, king 
of Lydia. The name of the king to whom 
Hippias applied for assistance, was Jdarius. 
He had several reasons for being offended with 
the Greeks, Some years before, he marcjied 
at the head of a large army against the Scythi- 
ans, a rude and wandering nation, who i^habit^ 
ed all the south of Russia and Independent 
Tahtary. To attach these the Persian army 
proceeded from Asia into Thrace, and crossed thfe 
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Ister^ or Danube^ by a wooden bridge. Having 
left the lonians (for so the Grecians were called^ 
who followed him from the cities on the sea 
coast of Asia Minor) to guard this bridge^ he 
proceeded into the country in quest of the ene- 
my. But his advance tras to no purpose^ for 
the Scythians still retired before him, carrying 
away all their cattle and provisj^. Darius at 
length found himself unable to jpibceed further, 
as his soldiers were dying through hunger. He 
was at a loss how to act, when messengers very 
unexpectedly came from the king of the coun- 
try, who, after presenting Darius with a bird, 
a mouse, a frog, arid some arrows, departed, 
leaving the Persians to guess at the meaning 
of this mysterious gift. Darius concluded at 
first that the Scythians consented to deliver up 
the earth and water, which was represented by 
the mouse and frog ; as also their cavalry, whose 
swiftness was represented by the bird; toge- 
ther with their arms, signified by the arrows. 
But Gobryas, one of his generals, gave it a dif- 
ferent explanation. " Know," said he to th6 
king of Persia, " that unless you can fly Bke 
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bird«^ 01* bu^fim in the eartb like ttdee^ or swim 
like ffog8> yott can never escape the arrewt of 
the SGythifms." Gobryas was right; Darius 
iilto totced to return as he came, after losing 
many of his sddiers by hunger and ftt^ue, 
and was nekf being cut off altogether. For 
Miltiades^ Who ooAinianded part of the lonians 
that guatded the bridge^ on bearing of the king's 
misflcRtunes, advised his countrymen to break 
it down^ so as to prev^it the Persian army 
from ever returning home. His advice was 
not followed^ and thus the king was saved. 
Miltiades alterwards4&ade his escape to Greece. 

But Darius Was lA^te paitieularly offended 
with the Atkefde^S. ftif^ when the cities of 
Ionia declared War against him after his flight 
f^omSc^thia^thttC people sent some troops to their 
assistance^ who buftied the city of Sardis> the 
capital of Ionia, lie wa6 so incensed at this 
act, that he appointed ah officer^ Whose duly it 
was to cry out eVfery day when this monarch 
8at down to dinner, " Gfeat king^ : remember 
the Athenians." 

d2 
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Darius was so certain of being able to make 
the Greeks obey his commands^ that when Hip- 
pias came to him to solicit his protection^ he 
sent messengers into Greece to tell the Athe- 
nians that, if they wished to be safe> they must 
take back Hippias to be their king. But the 
Athenians were too high-spirited and too fond 
of liberty to submit to such an order, and there- 
fore prepared to oppose ^any force which Darius 
should send against them. 

The first army which Darius sent against 
€hreece was commanded by Mardonius, a young 
Persian nobleman, whose chief m'erit consisted 
in his haying married one of the king's daugh* 
ters. He marched with a large number of sol- 
diers into Thrace, intending to proceed through 
Macedonia into Greece, and was accompanied 
by a fine fleet which sailed along the shore, 
near his army, to supply it with provisions. 
But Mardonius was never able to penetrate into 
Greece. His fleet was dispersed by a storm while 
endeavouring to sail round Mount Athos, a lofty 
peninsula in the north of the Egean Sea, and 
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many of his ships were sunk^ while the Thr»- 
cians fell upon him by land> and slaughtered a 
great number of his men^ so that he was obliged 
to return home in disgrace. Darius afterwards 
appointed Datis and Artaphemes^ two sldlfial 
generals^ to command another army^ and so con- 
fident was he of success^ that he caused them to 
take over chains and fetters to put on the Athe- 
nians whom they were to bring as prisoners to 
him. But the event turned out very differ- 
ently. 

There were at this time among the Athe- 
nians some very brave and skilful men who 
determined to undergo every danger ratheir than 
suffer their country to be conquered by the 
Persians. The most celebrated were Miltiades, 
Aristides^ and Themistodes. Of the first of 
these we shall have occasion to speak more 
particularly hereafter*. Aristides was so re- 
markable for his honesty, that his fellow-citi- 
zens gave him the surname of Just. But the 
Athenians were a giddy and ungrateful pefople ; 
for they banished him, that is, they drove b?*- 
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heuL their dty, out o£ envy. The method by 
whidi they proeeeded to baflish a person was 
▼ery curious : it was called ostracism. Every 
dtiaBii wrote on a piece of 9fk oysteraheU the 
name of the person whom he wished to have 
banished^ and^ if more than fiye thooaand 
peiaons voted in this manner against any dti- 
woa, he was driven from the <aty. 

. It is said tbat> upon thi9 occasion^ a country- 
man who could not write^ and did not Juiow 
Aristides except by name^ came up to him, 
and asked him to write down the name ciAm- 
tides on his shell, "Why," wid^ Aristides. 
" what injury haa he doue you that you wish 
to havf him baniah^ ?" "Ob,"^ replied tha 
oountry-felkw. ''ha jaef^r iiijure*4 me; ][ do 
K&ot even know him ; but J am ti?ed with heaiw 
lAg aviwy one praise him for his JuMice/' The 
p^soQ thus sentenced remained in banishment 
for teu y?ars* From tlus pu^pd^ we may 
laam to what a height the passion of envy will 
proceed. Would it not have b^ep better to 
ofideavimr to imitate the virtue of Aristides, 



iliaa to drive him out lest bis good conduct 
should expose t|ie vices of his fellow-citisens. 

Thefniotqcles wa^ of a different character. 
So far fryxm valujfig himself on his justice, he 
was accustomed to say, wh^u )ie was a judge^ 
that he would never sit in a court «f justioe in 
which his friends should not obtain more favour 
than his enemies. An es^ression most unbe^ 
coining ^ judge. He had, however several qua- 
lities which raised him very high in the opinion 
of his countrymen. Qe was a good officer, aQd 
peculiarly well acquainted with the method of 
governing a country, and of persuadixig thepec^Ie 
to act as he wished. When he heard that the 
king pi Persia wp pr(B(paring to send im army 
tp ponquer Greece, he pf evBile4 on the pe<[^le 
of iVthens to bu^d a great fiumber of ships, and 
to tb#3^ they afiterwar^s owed their safety. 

Ill the me^ time Dat4s and Artaphemes led 
th^^ flefst ^d army acipss the Mgem Sea.- 
Their fleet consi^iMi of six h1^l^|red ships and 
their army of one hundred apd twenty thpn^aod 
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men. Coiiftdent of vlctoly thej Bent before 
them to Athens and Laoedemon^ messengers^ or 
as they were styled^ heralds^ to call upon the 
people of these cities to give earth and water to 
the great king, as tokens that they yielded np 
their country both by land and sea. The 
Grecians were so enraged at this message that 
they flung the heralds, one into a pit and the 
other into a well, desiring them to take land and 
water thence if they wished. This act deserves 
great blame, for heralds were always allowed to 
pass unhurt to and £r^m any city to which they 
had been sent. 

The Persian army, after having seized all the 
islands in the Egean Sea, and particularly that 
of Euboea, now called Negropont, a large and 
fertile island lying along the coast of Attica, 
landed at Marathon, a village about ten miles 
from Athens. When the people of this city 
heard of their approach they applied to Sparta 
for assistance. The Spartans promised to send 
soldiers, but they did not arrive in time, owing 
to a foolish c^Hoion that it would be unlucky to 
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allow their troops to march from thd city 
before the new moon. The Athenians, ther^ 
fare> had nothing to depend npon but their 
oourage, their patriotism, and an army o£ ten 
thousand men; to which, however, the small 
neighboaring town of Platea added a thousand 



This army was led on by ten generals, who 
took the command every day in turn. A very 
bad method indeed, for the orders given by one 
general to-day were liable to be contradicted 
by another to-morrow. Aristides, however, 
cofftrrved to do away this defect, for, when the 
day came on which it was his turn to act as 
general, he gave up his command to Miltiades> 
and persuaded the oth^ to do the same. 

Miltiades drew up his little army so that it . 
could not be surrounded by tibe enemy. Behind 
him was a hi^ hill, anS he caused a number of 
trees to be cut down on each side, so as to pre- 
vent the Persums from attacking him there. 
When all was ready, the trumpet gave the 

d3 
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signal^and theAthtniam rushed on timx emmj 
like loeii detenaiaed to oooquer er to perwli. 
After B long ttrogi^j the valonr of the Oremiis 
pireTeiled, the PeiBiftiu gftye wey, aad wf^te 
saved only by eieftping to their ships end p«t- 
tiag to see in the utnast oonAision. A atniiigp 
story is told of a Grecian' soldief named CSiie- 
gims ; it is said that he seized a Persian ship 
with his right hand^ and> when tliat wps omt off, 
grasped it with the left; when this hand fiim 
W9B cnt off^ he dnng to ii wkh his teeth and 
held it till he expired. 

The news of this great ▼ietery was bueo^to 
Athens by one of the soldiersj wh», after thfi 
teU of the bett]e> nw the wbole way to be tbe 
first to oonvey the good news. On amvtng at 
the city gate he had only strength left to 8ay> 
'' p^i^im, we-^tt»ph/ and dfo|^ed4b9w» d^ 
Ariitides the Just was left behind m the Mi 
of b»Mii9 ^ gwrd the r^i spoils jthil were ftjs^ 
Ja the Penm loamp. Amevigtliwe wasalarge 
iMif. of mafV^e wbieh A0 Pmbis badbroe^t 
with them to evje into a itn^y or OMsnarial of 
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tJ|^ expected victory* It was^ however^ put to 
the saiQie n^ by tlie Atheoianoij who formed |t 
u^ a stfttva of Nemesis, ^ go44^^ ^^f 9«* 
jQdjrdiiig tp t)^r |iM^e religwM^ w$»^uflgfmd ^ 
P9^}i isi^^e90e end ^de. 

Nothii9g aew resiained for the AtJieaians but 
to reward their general. To do this they caused 
a picture tp be painte4 }^ a ec&lebr^ted artist 
nam^ Polyg^t^fb p y]^ Ifiltiad^ w«0 re- 
presfflited «^dii:tg io the fiyi^t of the o^qt 
geue^als^ and encpwigiog his spldi^rs* This 
was tho9^t to 1^ the ]%be^hopM)ur they could 
ixmfer on him. The paia|l;iBr waf so much 
ple9,se4 et beipg selected to execute the pi9tiur,e 
that he xeAised fo aooqyt of paypae^t^ and the 
citizeq^ n^ to tie outdoIl^ i^ geE^osity, made 
a 4ecree> thft whf Q^^er )|e came tQ Athens^ he 
ahouild be ei^fyigt^f^ ^t thp public expense. 

j^ut the Atheoiansj though braTe> wer0 fickle 
and uogratefiil ; their ti^i^iteent of Bffltjades 
proves this : he was Aent with %fleet, to «oii- 
quer those islands in the Egean Sea which had 
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sufamltted to the Pefsians. While endeavour- 
ing to take ParoB, one of them^ a wood hap- 
pened to take fire on a neighbouring island. 
Miltiades thought it to be a signal to the peo- 
ple of Faros that the Persian fieet^ whidi was 
much more numerous than his own^ was coming 
to assist them^ and he therefore sailed away. 

The Athenians conoeired that he had been 
bribed by the Persians to act in this manner. 
On- his return home^ therefore^ they tried and 
condemned him to death : but afterwards, 
changing his sentence in consequence of his past 
services, they ordered him to pay a large sum 
of money. He was not rich enough to pay it. 
They thereifore threw him into a prison, where, 
after lingering some time, partly from a wound 
he had received fighting for the very people who 
now treated him so harshly, and partly £rom 
confinement and anguish of mind, he died. Such 
was the end of the man who gained a most 
splendid and unfixpeeted victory, by which he 
socured the liberty of his country. 
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As the Grecians owed their suooess in the 
subsequent war against the Persians chiefly to 
their skill at sea> it may not be useless here to 
grre some description of their ships^ or as they 
called them^ galleys. These galleys were long 
and narrow; high in the fronts which was cal- 
led die prow> and in the stern or poop. They 
were moved forwaxd diiefly by oars. The row* 
ers sat on each side^ to the number of fifty or 
more^ and were placed in two or three rows or 
tiers^ one above another^ so that the seat of the 
lower row served as a resting-place for the feet 
of those of the upper. When the men pulled 
all together^ they drove the galley forward with 
wonderful swiftness. The fighting men were 
placed on the prow and poop^ armed with javei* 
lins, arrows^ and slings. In the front of the 
galley^ under water^ a strong iron spike project- 
ed, called a rostrum or beak, which, in battle, 
they drove against the side of the enemy's ship 
and sometimes sunk it with one blow. The 
galleys had one m two masts, with a large sail 
on each, but, as the Grecians could not steer by 
the compass, they depended more on their oars 
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tli$n thek swIIb. They also i|4ed t)ieir sail-yards 
to ^imoy the eskemy, by hanging to t^e end of 
jth^in n vei7 hear^ b«U /c^ lead or irop called a 
d4^hm> and wbei^ th^ turo galleyii qimid ao okee 
that the aail-yfrd of Ae o]B;9 a^otqhed 9v^r the 
dedc of the oth»j a man ci^^ aw^y the do^hin, 
which d^ropped dowii .ap^ f<^ci^ its w^y thrpi^^ 
the 4eck and hull^ often ma49 ai^cb » 1^ 9s 
ft9oii tQ liiili: tko ^eiff^ 



CHAP. V. 

1>AB ^USONIDAS AND HIS SPARTANS — BATTLES 

OV flAl«AliIB ANB PLATBA-^FUOBT OV XHRXSS. 

Daaivs fyould Imv^ fl^t aaotber anajr larger 
tb^9 tbe l9nQ#r u4o ^]'ee(ce> if he %$ nyt b«e9 
prevenl^ t>y dcpitit^ Sis fou ^S^epqes became 
laag ^ Pfitm m bis a^sd; and^ like him^ 
ia6ddprpp«r»tiy^8 toi)([»iquertliiscpunlry. Bujb 
befons be pDOjS^ded $o do «o^ he assembled aU 
his nobles^ as 9 to consult them whether er no 
he should undertake the war. Most of them^ 
knoirtog tb9l! IS^noes buwself iiashed l» dp so, 
«dvJa0dUM byi^ 9>«i0^ lop^rs^yere in hjs4(»^ 
tominatioii ^ wiMbe JM9 l^bh(9r> ex^Jfxpie, %ar 

aad povmr. Art»bMWS« bis uiiide, was the only 
pexai^ who had cmmge iQ 8f«ifc bis »ii94 £>^e^ 
ly. HetoldJJto Uiigd»ftl l^he fihreetei w^i^ ii 
hardy, ^jolike fwo|de^ th^t l^bey b«d 9im§4y de- 
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strojed two annies of the Persians^ and advised 
him to be content with the wealth and domini- 
ons he enjoyed at present^ lest^ by grasping at 
more> he might lose what he now possessed. 

Xerxes^ although he had asked his uncle's 
opinion as well as those of his other ooartiers^ 
was highly offended at him for speaking candid- 
ly what he thooght. He told him that were he 
not his uncle, he would have punisheiiL Him for 
it; that he was determined to persevere, and 
that he had dreams which assi^j^ lum of suc- 
cess. Such are the effects of AiHery 1 Kings 
accustomed to it cannot beaxJto be told the 
truth. ^ 

When Xerxes had collected soldiers and ships 
from all parts of his extenaiye .dominions, he 
marched at their head ^ the Helkspont. This 
strait, now called the Dardanelles, connects the 
EgeanSea with the Propontus^ and divides Asia 
from Europe. Xerxes resolved to build a \fidga 
across the strait, a work of great difficulty, as 
the channeitwas more than a mile broad, aad the 
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current rapid. While this was doing^he took a 
view of his troops and fleets which he surveyed 
from an eminence near the shore. The number 
of all together is said to have amounted to more 
than five millions of souls. Xerxes was at first 
filled with the greatest pride on beholding this 
spectacle. His heart swelled within him at the 
thought that he was master of the lives of so 
many of his fellow-creatures ; but he shortly 
after burst into tears on reflecting that out of so' 
many men not one would be alive in an hundred 
years. And yet he, by forcing them into a war 
against a people whose only wish was to live in 
freedom, was the cause that most of these count* 
less thousands would be cut off long before the 
time appointed to them in the course of nature. 

Xerxes was a csuel and foolish prince. When 
his bridge was finished, a storm swept it away ; 
upon which he ordered the workmens' heads to 
be^ruck off: this was cruel, for they could not 
be answerable for the fiiry of the elements. He 
also ordered the sea to be scourged, and fetters 
to be thrown into it : this was the extreme of 
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folly. He Uien caused twa other lH*i4ges to be 
built stronger than the former. His army cross- 
ed over one of these^ and bis baggage over the 
other. It is said^ for we do not pretend to 
vouch for the truth of the fact> that the soldiers 
were seven days and nights in passing it, al- 
though their officers hastened them over with 
scourges^ a cruel mode used in Persia of enforc- 
ing obedience to harsh and oppressiye orders. 

The following is another instance of this 
w§ak inonarch's folly. His father's fleet had 
been shipwrecked in sailing round Mount Athos, 
a lofty promontory of Thrace at the north of the 
Egean Sea. To prevent a similar accident 
befalling his own shipsj» he def^rmin^d to cat a 
canal across it : in doing which he spoke in this 
manner po the mountain^ as if it bad heen a 
living being ; '^ A^bos^ thou aspiring mountain^ 
do not dare to put any ebst$K4^ iP ^^ way of 
my' workpien ; if you do, I will hew thee down 
and cast thee headlong iz^to the i|ea." Thus he 
went on^ thinldng that notliing could presume to 
interrupl his progress. He marched through 
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TbrjiQe aad M^cedoma ii^to -Tbe^9ly> mi 
thought himself sure of penetrating into thf| 
midst of Grreeca without meeting an enemy. 
Sl^ ^ yr»A d^0rably nMst%keu. . 

When the C^'ecians ware informed oi the 
niighty pr^arations making in Persia to sub- 
due , their country^ they sent^ as usualj to the 
oracle of Apdlo at Delphi^ to know how they 
w^re to act. The priests informed them that> if 
t)i0y wished to h^ victorious, one of the kiogs of 
Sparta must 4i^. You may here observe haw 
<qniel the answer^ \f^re which the priests put 
iiito %he iQoutbs pf their false god^. Every ona 
of d^ oTBcles of which we have made mention 
in ii^B ])u^#ry*rieQ(Hnmanded the deatb of a 
l^mpa^L beipg^ Leonidas was opq ojf the kings 
Hi @parta wh^ tbis reply was given^ apd he 
JmTwediately took the coyntnand oi the army and 
led them on against the enemy, with a determi-* 
oa^ioii to lose his life hr his country. He took 
bis post at Thermopylae, a narrow passage 
leading fpcm Tbe^saly into Greace, between a 
motii>taip and the sea, wbere a few brave men 
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oottld make hedd against the assaults jof a very 
numerous atmy> 

When Xerxes arrived near this spot be was 
astonished to find his progress stopped by a 
handful of men. He remained quiet for a few 
days^ in order to give them time to reflect on 
their rashness in presuming to make a stand 
against his innumerable forces ; and^ when he 
found that they did not move^ he sent a herald 
to them^ desiring them to give up their arms. 
Leonidas coolly answered by desiring him to come 
and take them. He then in a rage ordered 
such of his soldiers as had lost any of their 
relations at the battle of Marathon^ to advance 
and revenge their death ; but they were quickly 
driven back with loss and disgrace, fie then 
ordered the immortal band^ consisting of ten 
thousand of the bravest Persians^ to advance 
against the Greeks. They were equ&lly un- 
successful. Thus for two d&ys did this little 
band of heroes set at defiance all the power of 
Persia^ and would have continued so to do^ but 
that a countryman^ being bribed by the Persians^ 
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pointed <mt a seeret path oyer the moimtahis^ 
through which Xerxes gent a large hody of men 
to come upon the Orecians behind. 

When Leonidfls found that his little band was 
thus surrounded^ he ordered all the rest of his 
army to retire and save themselves for better 
times ; keeping with himself only three hundred 
Spartans^ whose laws forbid them to turn their 
hacks on an enemy^ and some other soldiers of 
different cities, who preferred to die rather than 
desert their leader. Leonidas did not now wait 
for the assault of the Persians. Having drawn 
up his little troop^ he exhorted them to dine 
jeheerfolly, for that to-night they must sup with 
Unto. Pluto was the fabulous god who was 
.supposed to preside over the souls of the dead. 
The meaning of Leonidas therefore was> that 
they would all perish that night. When that 
time came on^ he marched down to the Persian 
camp> and forced his way into the midst of it. 
His object was to attack the king's tent, and to 
seize or kill him before he was prepared for his 
defence. But the extent of the camp and the 
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d«rkliei» of tlife ftight pfey&iitM biln. For a 
tengtti of time he proceeded ofi#al^> fluting or 
destroying all before hiin> iltitii the dawiiixig of 
the day betrayed the smallness of the number 
<rf his followers. They were attacked by the 
PorslaiiB on eVefy side^ until at lengthy fatigued 
with incessant fightings and rather weaiy with 
conquering than oonqnered^ they were cnt to 
{Meces. IVo only esea|)ed out of the whole 
band^ and these on their return to Bpaxta, w«re 
treated with the greatest cDntempt fof havi^ 
chosen rather to sat« th^ lives thain to die ^ 
tiieir country. No person trould speak to them 
or afford them the smallest assitttfeaie^ ; so that 
at last one of them killed himself in despalf . 
The other indeed acted a wis^ part: he subttiit*- 
ted to the punishment^ until he had an o^or- 
tunity of wiping off his di^aC$e by extnuflrdi- 
nary acts of courage in a subsequent battle. 
The body of Leonidas was found under ft heap 
of the dead, and Xerxes, in order to rerenge 
himself for his losses by loading it with insAilt, 
caused it to be hung up cm a cross. Little did 
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he tbiiik that be ukras thus only iBaking his own 
dia^ace more pablic. 

When the Athenians heard that the Persians 
had penetrated into Greece, they quitted their 
(^y, and w iih their wives and duldren went on 
board thei^ ships. Thej tobk this step, as in- 
deed most others^ by the advice of Themistoeles. 
When the news of Xerxes* intenti^ to invade 
Greece was knoWn> tike Ath^ans sent to con- 
salt the oracle at Delphi^ how they were to act. 
The aliswer given them was " that they ^ould 
defend themselves by ^rodd^n wiJls." S<»ne 
of t^e unthinldikg citizens ^rMaded themselves 
that by wo<>deti wails were meant the barricades 
which defend^ the Acropdis, or citadel of 
Athens. But Themistoeles penetrated into the 
secret meaning Of the 6racle> and having proved 
that ships were meant^ pel suaded his country- 
men to set apart the profits of some silver^nines 
in the heighbdaxhood to build ft number of ^haps* 
The {)eo|de had the good sense to follow his ad- 
vice; so that, by the time the Persians came> 
the Atheniian fleet was so numerous as to amo*"^'' 
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to two tbirds of the whole that was ooUected 
from all the sea-ports of Greece. They now 
felt the benefit of his counsels : yet many show- 
ed great reluctance to leave their houses^ their 
temples^ and the tombs of their forefathers ex- 
posed to the insults of the barbarians^ and re- 
fused to go on board until Cimon^ the son of 
Miltiades, set them the example. It should 
have been mentioned that when Miltiades died 
in prison^ the people would not allow his body 
to be buried^ until the money which he had been 
sentenced to pay had be^i given them. Cimon 
never desisted^ until he had collected enougli by 
borrowing from his friends> and thus, obtained 
permission to bury his fathet. On the present 
occasion he was seen to go at the head of a 
troop of his young companions^ with his horse's 
bridle in his hand> and to hang it up as an offer- 
ing in the temple of Minerva> hereby signifying 
that he had no farther occasion for his horse; 
then^ turning to the port> he was the first to go 
on boards while the surrounding citizens^ struck 
with his piety and determination^ silently fol- 
lowed his example. The men able to fight re- 
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mained in the diipe. The old mea^ women and 
children were carried to Traesene^ a town in 
the Peloponnesus^ where they were most hospi- 
tably received. They were lodged and fed, the 
children were educated; and, it is even said, that 
a piece of ground was set apart for their exer- 
cittd oad amusement. 

In the mean tiitie Xerxes, having suoeeeded 
in passing the strait of Thermopyke, as already 
described, advanced without opposition to 
Athens. It is said that a party of his army, 
widdi he sent to plunder the temple ojP ,>Apollo 
at Delphi, was entirely destroyed lb/ huge 
pieces of rocks that fell upon them from the 
predpioes on each side of the steep ascent to the 
mountain where this celebrated building was 
ntoftte. While Xerxes was continuing his 
march, he asked some deserters £rom Arcadia 
who had joined his army, what the Grecians 
were then doing. He was ^eatly surprised m. 
being told that, so far from showing any apprCr 
hensions at the approach of his army, they were 
engaged in celebrating the Olympic games ; his 
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snrprise was increased wben he understood that 
the victor's reward was only a crown of olive. 
" What men must they be/' exclaimed he with 
astonishment^ ''that are influenced only by 
honour and not by money." 

As the Olympic games were very celebrated^ 
we shall stop the course of our history for a few 
moments to give some further particulars of 
them. Olympia was a dty of Ells in the 
western part of the Peloponnesus. It was ce« 
lebrated for a very fine temple of Jupiter. 
Near the temple v\ as a plain^ on which was a 
large level area^ surrounded by seats to accom- 
modate the numerous spectators that flocked 
from all parts of Greece. Every fourth year a 
solemn festival was held here in honour of, 
Jupiter^ which was celebrated by contests in , 
chariot-racing, foot-racing, wrestling, boxing, i 
and throwing quoits. The conquerors at each i 
of these games were honoured with a crown of | 
olive ; but though this may appear a ver)' tri- 
vial reward, it was by no means so : for, sQ 
honourable were these prizes, that the city from 
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wMch the victor came bestowed great rewards 
and privileges on him when he returned home. 
The prize of the chariot-race was deemed the 
most glorious^ iosomuch that kings and princes 
sent their chariots and horses from distant parts 
to contend for it. As books were scarce and 
very dear, writers used to take advantage of the 
great assemblage from all quarters to recite their 
works, whether in prose or verse. Here it was 
that Herodotus first read in public his celebrated 
history, from which most of the facts related in 
this account are tsdken: here also it was that 
Thucydides, the Athenian, struck with a noble 
emulation at the praises bestowed on the father 
of Grecian history, resolved to imitate his ex- 
ample, a resolution which he fulfilled by wri- 
ting an account of the wars which afterwards 
took place between his native city and Lacede- 
mon. This work, now equally famous with that 
of Herodotus, was written by him when banished 
by the ostracism from his native city. * ,Thus it 
is that the truly noble and virtuous lib^^tums 
even its misfortunes into profit, and iilstead of 
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being dejected by calamity^ renders it the means 
of securing the applause of all posterity. 

When Xerxes arrived at Athens and found it 
deserted^ he burnt it> and ordered his fleet to 
proceed to attack that of the Grecians which 
was drawn up at Salamis^ a small island near 
Attica. 

Themistocles^ who oommanded the Athenians 
at this time^ acted tdth such prudence and skilly 
that he enabled the Grecian fleets though mudi 
smaller^ to route that of the Persians. He drew 
up his ships so that thej could not be surround- 
ed by those of the enemy^ and dioosing a time 
when a certain wind blew directly against them^ 
he gave the signal for the battle^ aind his sailors 
advanced with such ardour^ that the Persians^ 
after a severe struggle^ were entirely defeated. 
Among the officers of Xerxes was one woman 
named Artemisia^ queen of Halicarnassus^ who 
shewed so much coiirage that Xerxes said of 
her, that his soldiers behaved like women and 
this woman like a soldier. When the Per^an 
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fleet was endeavouring to escape, Artemisia, 
seeing that her ship was closely pursued by oae 
of the Grecians^ made use of the following 
stratagems she attacked the nearest of the 
Persian ships as if it had been an enemy, so 
that her pursuer, thinking she had come over 
to the Greeks, gave up the chase. 

Xerxes himself was not in the battle, but 
viewed it from a hill on the shore, where a 
throne was fitted up for his accommodation. 
When he perceived his ships giving way, he 
started up from his seat in an agony of despair, 
and when he found the battle was completely 
lost, he thought only of making his escape from 
Greece. Leaving therefore his army, he set out . 
with a few followers to the Hellespont : but here 
a^ain his ill fortune attended him. The bridges 
which he had built with so much labour, had 
been broken by a storm ; and this king, whose 
fleets and armies so lately covered the land and 
sea, was now obliged to cross the strait in a 
wretched fishing boat. He proceeded thence to • 
Susa, his capital citv, where he shut himself up 
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tocoaeeal hj^ diagnice and mortification^ and 
was at length killed by some of Ms own sub- 
jects. The wliole of this monarch's history 
shows how useless wealth and power is when not 
directed hj pmdence ; it also teaches a nation 
not. to despair of defending itself against the 
unjust assaults of an iiivading enemy^ however 
powerful. ' • 

When Xerxes quitted Greece in this dis- 
graceful manner^ he left behind hhn Mardo- 
nius with three hundred thousand men; but 
the Grecians, now elated with their victory, 
collected a large army, though still much less 
numerous than his, to drive him out of the 
country. The two armies met near Flatea^ a 
small city at the foot of Mount Cythenm, not 
very far from Athens and Thebes. Here, while 
they were preparing for a battle, a dispute 
arose among the Grecians, which was near 
causing the troops of the different citres to se- 
parate, the consequence of which must have 
been, that the Persians would have subdued 
the whole country without opposition. The 
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dispute, as is often the case, arose from a tri- 
fling circumstance. When an army is drawn 
out for battle, the right side of the line is con*- 
sidered the mest honorable position. All the 
army consented to give this post to the Xiseede- 
monians, as being die best aoldiers, but the pe^ 
pie of Tegea, a city in the Peloponnesus, insist- 
ed that they had a ri^ to the left side, wUeh 
was thought the next in rank, and which the 
Athenians also claimed. At length Aristides, 
by his prudence and good temper, put an end to 
the contest. ^* Place me and my Athenians," 
said he to the assembly of generals, ''in what 
part of the line you will, and we will act so as 
to make it the post oi honour/' This spirited 
speech had such an effect that the Atheaiaas 
were left in poasessiso of die fdaee they claim- 
ed. 

It is unnecessary and painful to dwell upon 
the paitienlairs of battles in whieli so maoy ^f 
etrfeUimnpresEtiires meet wil^ paiaJGal, andoftw 
iMi^eving desths, leaving their wives and ehil- 
dren td perish in misery and want. It is enou^ 
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to say that the Gredan army was completely 
victorious, Mardonius was lolled, and the Per- 
sians utterly routed. Those who escaped from 
the fight, after wandering about the country, 
were either killed by the peasants who met 
them, or died of hunger ; so that out of the im- 
mense multitudes that Xerxes brought into 
Greece, very few returned home to tell their 
moumfdl story. 

On the same day that the battle was fon^t 
on land at Platea, the Persian fleet was attack- 
ed and destroyed by the Grecians at Mycale, a 
prom(mtory of Asia Minor, near the island of 
Samos. The most extraordinary ^circumstance 
relative to it is, that the battle of Platea was 
fought in the morning, and the news of it ar- 
rived at Mycale before the evening of the same 
day, though the two places were several hun- 
dred miles distant from each other. But the 
truth most probably is, that the Grecian gene- 
ral spread the report of this victory among his 
soldiers, to wse their spkits and enoouiage 
them to greater exertions. 



CHAP. IV. 

DBATH OF PAU8ANIAS— TH£HI8T0€I<E8 BANI8HEI>— 
EXPLOITS "OF CIMON. 

The Atheiu&ns being now freed from any 
iear of another attack from Featms turned their 
attention to the reboilding of their city walls, 
whioh had been destroyed in the li^ war. It 
would scarcely be thought that any objection 
oould be made to an undertaking m> reasonable. 
The Lacedemonians^ however^ objected to it. 
Their excuse was, that if the waUs pf Athens 
were rebuilt, and that tb« city were ugain tak^ 
en by the Persians, it would b^ impossible tQ 
drive them put of the country Again* 9ut the 
truth was, they .b^gan to be jealous of the inr 
creasing power of Athene. They perceived 
that this dty had obtained gr^ renown by its 
exertions against the Persians, that it had tri-r 
umphed both by land and sea, and they feared 
that, if it should be fortifi^ with a sb^oiig wall. 
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it might equal, if not exceed, their own city in 
power, and become the chief of the Grecian 
commonwealths. They therefore sent messen- 
gers, or as they are called, ambassadors^ to re- 
monstrate with the Athenians. 

Themistodes, who was still a leading man at 
Athens, saw through their design, and was re- 
solved to baffle it. The Lacedemonian ambas« 
sadors were told, by his directions, that ambas- 
sadors would be sent in return from Athens to 
assure the Lacedemonians that they need be 
under no apprehensions as' to the building of the 
walls. Themistocles was one of these ambassa- 
dors. On setting out, he desired his fellow- 
citizens to hurry on the work ^ith the utmost 
expedition, and also directed the other ambassa- 
dors who were appointed together with him, to 
follow him one after smother as slowly as possi- 
ble. When he arrived'' at Sparta, he said at 
first that he could do nothing till the others 
came. When they had come, and the' Spar- 
tans were pressing him for an explanation, stat- 
ing that the walls were actually building, he 
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boldly denied it^ and desired them to send oon« 
fidential persons to Athens to ascertain the 
tmtli. They did so ; but when those persons 
came thither, they were kept there as securities 
to prevent Themistodes and his' friends from 
being ill-treated by the Lacedemonians when 
they knew the truth. At length, when he was 
informed that the walls were raised to a height 
sufficienttc^ defend the city, he went boldly to 
the assemblyvof the Spartans, told them what 
was done, remonstrated with them on the injus- 
tice of their endeavour to secure their own power 
by keeping thei^ allies weak, and warned them 
that any attempt to injure him for the p^t he 
had taken, would 1 be visited on those Spartans 
who were now in Athens. The Lacedemonians 
sawthroi^h the artifice^ but it was too late; 
they therefore cqnoealed jtheir anger, and sent 

home Themistocl^ with honour. 

\ 

While this great man was thus serving his 
country/ and raising his own name^ Pausanias, 
the king of the Lacedemonians, was acting a 
very diiferent part. He had been so long ac« 
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cottomed to oonunand^ that he oofold not bear 
the thoi^hts of retuming boine^ where^ aooord- 
ing to the regnlatioiu of Lycurgos^ the kings 
must be as obedient to the law as the meanest 
dtiien. He therefore came to the wicked and 
shamefnl resolutioa of betraying the army under 
his command to ^n king of Persia, on condition 
he should be made the chieftain under faim in 
Greece. The king was rejoiced at the jnnpoBal^ 
and not only assured him that his request dionld 
be granted, but pomised him a large sum of 
money, and one of his own daughters in mar- 
riage, if he succeeded. Many messages passed 
between him and the king on this subject. To 
keep the matter secret, it was agreed npon that 
the slaves who carried the letters fn>m one party 
to the other, should be put to death as soon as 
they had delivered them. But this horrid ex- 
pedient to prevent discovery became tbe very 
means by which the wicked plot was detected. 

One of these slaves on being sent with a let- 
ter by Pausanias, having observed that none of 
his fellows who had been despatched on a simi- 
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lar errand before him, nerer returned, he was 
tempted to open tlie letter, to disoover the cause. 
On reading its contents, he went to the Ephori, 
whose duly it was to inspect into the conduct of 
the kings, and revealed the whole to them.-— 
These officers would not punish their king on 
the mere evidence of a slave. They therefere 
directed him to fly to a temple, or place of wor^ 
ship, as if he was afeiid of being punished for 
having disobeyed his master's orders. Pausanias, 
on hearing this, sui^cted what was the case, 
and followed him thither, in order to persuade 
him not to discover what he knew. Their con- 
vocation was overheard by persons purposely 
concealed in the temple, and Pausanias him- 
self would have been seized and punished, had 
he not in turn fted to a temple of Minerva. 
These places were held in such respect that it 
was thought highly crhninal to force any one 
out of them, let his conduct be ever so culpable. 
The Spartans, therefore, suffered him to remain 
there, but they built up the gate of the temple 
and took off the roof, so that this wretched man 
soon perished through hunger and cold. 
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The fall of Pausanias brought on the min of 
another great man. Themistocles was accused 
of having been privy to the treachery of the 
other. The fact was that he knew of the trans- 
tfcticm, but thought that the time was not yet 
come for his interference to prevent its bad 
consequences. So enraged were the Athenians 
against him that he fled from the city and took 
r^uge with the king of the MokMssians, whose 
territory is situate in Epirus^ a r^on to the 
west of Thessaly. This was a very desperate 
act> for he had^ when in power^ prevented 
this king from being admitted into the friend- 
ship of Athens. Themistocles^ going into the 
palace while Admetus was absent^ took up his 
infEUit son and sitting at the hearth^ waited for 
his return. When the king came, he was so 
affected with the change in his guest's condition^ 
tEaSSbe not only forgave him the past, but pro- 
tected £!m as far as he was able ; for, when the 
Athenians^ sent to demand that he should be 
given up to, them, Admetus, sensible that he was 
too weak to\ oppose them, yet being unwilling 
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to obey their order> afibrded Themistodet the 
meanfl of escaping prirately. 

From Bpinis this imhappy exile resolred to 
go to Persia^ and throw himself on the mercy 
of the king to whom he had been the greatest 
enemy. But his perils were not yet over. 
When sailing across the Egean Sea, a storm 
arose which indaced the master of the ship to 
steer for die island of Nazos. Had he done so^ 
Themistocles mnst have been discovered, for 
the Athenian fleet wto then lying at anchor 
there. He therefore told the captain who he 
was, and prayed him still to keep the sea ; and 
this man had the generosity to brave the storm, 
rather than risqne his passenger's safety, al- 
though he knew that a large reward would be 
given to any who would deliver him up to the 
Athenians. Thus Themistocles arrived in safety 
in the kingdom of Persia. 

When Darius, for such was the name of the 
king who succeeded Xerxes, ^heard of the ar- 
rival of this illustrious man, he was so delighted 

f2 
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that he was heard to cry «at m his skep^ ''I 
have got Themistocles the Atlienian." He 
ordered him to be treated with the greatest 
respect^ and gave him l^e taxes 9i three large 
cities to support himself and his feonily. In- 
deed Themistodes himself was so sensible of 
the comforts of his present aituation^ that he 
was accustomed to say to his chSdven^ '* My 
sons, we should have perished if I had not been 
undone ;" meaning by this expression that his 
present eondition was infiniteky prefbnMe to 
what it would have been had he remained in 
his own country • 

But he was not allowed to osntiniK long un- 
distnibed in the enjo3^ent of his present hap- 
piness. Darius^ having resolved to send another 
army into Greece, called upon Thenustodes to 
take the command of it. He, equally unwilling 
to carry arms against his country, and to refuse 
his benefactor, had recourse to the horrid ex- 
pedient of self-murder. He swallowed a dose 
of poison, and thus put an end to a life which 
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had been Buirked by the greatest chan^ of 
fortune* 

Wbiie Themiatocles ended his life thos mu 
serably^ Aristides the Just Tnw living at home 
honoured and respected by all. He had been 
recalled from banishment when Xerxes' army 
was marching against Greece^ and after his re- 
turn took an active part in defending his ooun- 
try. After tiiis formidable enemy was driven 
out in disgrace^ he devoted himself wholly to 
the improvement of his native city. His house 
was the place to which all young men flocked 
who were desirous of improving themselves in 
knowledge and wisdom. He was chosen keeper 
of the treasure which was subscribed by all the 
cities of Greece towards paying the expenses of 
the war against the Persians. So strictly £d 
he execute this trusty that at his death he had 
not money sufficient to bury him. His funeral 
was 'performed at the public expense^ and mar- 
riage portions were also given to his daughters 
out of the public- treasury. 
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The Oredans^ being now free fnm die fear 
oi another invasion of their great enemy^ the 
Persians^ b^an to qnarrel among themselvea.— ^ 
. The chief cause of these disputes was the mn- 
tnal jeakmgy between the Laoedemonianfi^ and 
the Athenians. Each of these states wished to 
have the chief command in Greece. The 
Laoedemooians had been, and still were^ most 
powerfnl by land. The education given to 
them during their childhood and youths under 
the strict laws of Lycui^^ns^ could not fiedl to 
make them excellent soldiers. The Athenians 
were superior to all the other states of Greece 
at sea. They owed this pre-eminence to the 
wise counsels of Themistodes^ and were secured 
in it by their successes during the late war. 

The spirit of enmity which was daQy en- 
creasing between these states did not show 
Itself all at once. The Lacedemonians were 
engaged in endes^vouring to suppress a rebel- 
lion that broke out among their Helots or slaves. 
These pocn* wretches^ it may be remembered, 
were treated by their haughty masters with the 
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greatest cruelty and insolence. They were 
compelled to do all kinds of drudgery for a mere 
subsistence^ and then* masters thought it no 
crime to beat^ abuse^ or even kill them at their 
pleasure. At length they seized the opportu- 
nity^ when Sparta was weakened by a plague 
which raged with great violence and carried off 
numbers of her citizens^ to take up arms to free 
themselves from such intolerable oppression; 
and fought with so much courage that the 
Lacedemonians found themselves unable to 
bring them back to their former state of slavery^ 
and^ therefore^ very reluctantly, applied to 
Athens for assistance. 

The people of this city were equally unwil- 
ling to afford the aid they sought for. But 
Cimon^ of whom mention has been already made 
as prevailing on his countrymen to quit their 
homes and embark on board their fleet on the 
approach of Xerxes^ advised them on the present 
occasion to send aid to the Lacedemonians. For 
it was a favourite object with this great man 
to keep all the Grecian states on good terms 
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with each other^ $o as to be able at all timea to 
turn their united atrength ag^dnst the oammoa 
enemy, the Persians. He succeeded: an army 
Unas sent to Laconia, and the wretched Hebts 
were again brought hack to their former alavery. 
The plague which led to this rebellion l»rokeout 
in the year before Christ 47Q> the year after 
the banishment of Themiatodes^ and the same in 
which Cimon gained the celebrated victoiy 0¥er 
the Persians at the river Eurymedon* 

However, the Helots rebelled soon again, 
and the Athenians were again applied to for 
assistance. But, when their army approaehed 
Sparta, the Lacedemonians, who again became 
jealous of them, refused to allow them to oome 
nearer, pretending that they had put an end to 
the second rebellion by thenouselves* This act 
was ccmsidered to be such an insult^ that the 
people of Athena banished Cimoa who persuaded 
them to send the troops to Sparta. But his 
disgrace waftnot of long oontinuanoe. In a war 
between Athena and a neighbouriiig state, on 
ofifering to join the anny of his coontryueB, he 
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was prevented by the generals, who relbted to 
acceptof thes^rrieesof anexile. Uponthishe 
called together such of hig frieoda as were in 
the anny> to do their duty like men : they as- 
sured him of their determination to €oUow his 
adriee^ and, having procured from Him. lis suit of 
armonr and fixed it on a spear^ carried it belbre 
them as a standard to distinguish themselves. 
They fooght with so mnck ooarage, that they 
eontr^buted greatly to the victory which was 
thea gained. 

€&non was soon afitcv recalled, and appoint- 
ed eomnander of the combined fleet of Greece, 
with which he drove the Perahm ships whdly 
oat of the Egean Sea. He took the city of 1^'-^ 
aantJnm, which was situate on tiie strait that 
connects the Propontns w Sea of Marmora with 
the Black Sea, on the spot where the fiemious 
city of Constantinople now stands, and then^ 
sailing southwards by Rhodes, along the coast of 
Cilida, in Asia Minor, he followed the Persian 
fleet to the river Eurymedon, up which they 
sailed in hopes of escaping him, attacked an^^ 

f3 
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destroyed their vessels ; then landing his men, 
fell upon the land army^ which had marched to 
relieve them^ and cut it to pieces ; after which^ 
re-emharking his soldiers^ he sailed out from the 
river in quest of a squadron of Phenician gal- 
leys^ which were coming to join the Persians 
and routed them also. 

Cimoa afterwards directed his course to the 
island of Cyprus^ where he besieged the city of 
Citium. Here he was attacked by a sickness of 
which he died. But^ ever mindful of his public 
duty^ he directed the officers about him to con- 
ceal his state from the army. In obedience to 
his request^ they^ after his deaths used to go 
into his tent as if to receive his orders^ and so 
continued to carry on the siege in his name^ un- 
til the city was taken. Thui^ Cimon had the 
extraordinary merit of being victorious not only 
during his whole life^ but even after his death. 



CHAP. VII. 

PKLOPOKNESIAN WAR— PLAOUB AT ATHEN0— 
DEATH OF PERICLES. 

The death of Cimon was a great loss to 
Greece. For> while he always laboured to pre- 
terve the general peace^ another leader appeared 
in Athens who was equally anxious for war. 
This was Pericles^ the son of Xanthippus who 
conunanded the Athenian fleet at the battle of 
Mycale. Pericles made himself famous^ nei- 
ther like Miltiades as a general^ nor by his jus- 
tice^ as Aristides^ nor by his skill in govern- 
ment^ like Themistocles^ nor by his piety and 
honesty^ like Cimon^ but by his eloquence. 
He spoke in public with so much force and 
persuasion^ that every person felt inclined to 
give up their own opinion to follow his. He 
had the management of the public money^ but 
he had not the honesty^.like Aristides^ to spend 
it solely for the public good. On the contrary. 
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he squandered a great port of it in public 
amusements and fine buildings^ in order to gain 
the favour of the poorer citizens. The conse- 
quence of such dishonest extravagance was^ 
that when he was called upon to make up his 
accounts^ he was very much puzadied how to do 
so. While he was thinkings in a very melan- 
choly moodj how he should satisfy the people as 
to the manner in which he had expended their 
money^ his nephew^ Alcibiades, a very clever 
young maok, asked him what maAe him so sad. 
On being told that he was thinking how he 
should settle hia accounts^ he r^lied> " Would 
it not be better to manage matters so as not to 
be called upon to give any account at all ?" 
Pericles thou^t cf thia, and conceived that the 
best miode would be to pcarsuade the people to 
engage in a wair> the exp^uas <tf wbi(^> for 
wars eceasion a great waste of money, would 
prevent the people &om ^iquiriaig toe closely 
how their money had hitherto been i^eolu 

Nations are very like mm m ooBm re^^eets. 
When they are inclified to go te war> it is easy 



to invent an exeusa. After some trivial dis- 
putes^ the Lacedemoniaiis detenuined fonuallj 
to make war against the Athenians. But be- 
fore they, committed any act of violencQ> they 
seat ambassadors to require that the Athenians 
should give liberty to all the towns and isknda 
they held in subjection. Some of the leading 
men of the city w^e inclined to yield obedience 
to the demands thus made ; but Pericles told 
them that if they yielded any thii^ at present^ 
it would be imputed to fear« and further de- 
mandiS would afterwards be made : whereas^ if 
they refused to comply^ they had means suf- 
ficient both in their army and fleet to resist any 
unjust invasitm^ and eren to punish the aggres- 
sors. His advice was followed^ the ambassa- 
dors were s^jit back^ and both states prepared 
for war* 

The first a<A of this \m, generally known 
by the name of the Peloponnesian war> because 
it was carried on by the Laeedemoodans at the 
head of mtat of the oth^ states of the Pdopout- 
nesns^ was the invaaiaft <^ Attica. It com- 
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menced in the year before Christ 431^ a few 
years after the history of the Old TeBtament 
terminates. Pericles was now the chief ruler 
in Athens. He knew that the number of ti'oops 
he could collect for the defence of the country 
was much inferior to that which the enemy 
brought against it, and therefore determined not 
to expose his soldiers to the danger of beiiig cut 
to pieces by marching out of the city, but to 
keep secure within the walls. Archidamus, the 
king and general of the invading army, ravaged 
the whole country within sight of Athens, in 
the hope that the Athenians, enraged at the 
destruction of their property, might be tempted 
to go forth and fight in its defence ; but all to 
no purpose. Though the people, on seeing 
from the walls, their beautifiil country-houses 
in flames, their groves cut down, and their cat- 
tle slaughtered, loudly called on Pericles to 
lead them out against the enemy, this consum- 
mate general and statesman had too much pni- 
detfce to expose his army to an encounter with 
an enemy superior both in numbers and in mi- 
litary skill. He kept the gates closed and the 
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walls carefully guarded^ wdl knowing tliat the 
enemy would soon exhaust their own resources, 
and be forced to retire ibr want of provisions. 
He was not, however, negligent in using the 
means he possessed for annoying them. From 
the multitudes whidi now filled the over- 
crowded city, he chose out crews for a large fleet 
of galleys, which, cruising round the coasts of 
the Peloponnesus, landed at various places, and 
^nndered the towns left unprotected by the 
iniiabitants who were in the main army with 
Arehidamns. The losses thus occasioned dis- 
couraged the Lacedemonians, while the booty 
which was brought in triumph to Ath^is, was 
a consriation, and, in some d^^ee, ui indemni- 
ty for the ravages inflicted on their lands. 
When winter approached, Archidamus led his 
anny home, and the Athenians were relieved 
from any further apprehensions untU the suc- 
eeeduig cqpring. 

But the next year brought upon Atheni an 
enemy stiU more terrible than the Peloponne- 
sian army. A plague, whidi broke out in Ethi- 
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opk, in the middle of Ahk», and proceeded 
thence to £gypt» was introduced into the city, 
wh^e it raged with the moat deadly vielence. 
Its fatal effects were increased 1^ the crowded 
manner in which the inhahitaiuts were foreed 
to live. All the people had flocked in from the 
eoimtry parts, as they had done in the fveeed* 
ing year, to eacape from the en^tuy. Not only 
the piriv^te houses, hut the temples and pnblie 
bnildiags were filled. Many weie fwced to 
put up with wretched accouunodalieas ejected 
in haste between the two long waUs whidk 
joined the sea port of Pyiaeus with the eity« 
For Athens itself was situate nearty 6mT miles 
horn the sea; and, therefore^ to enable the 
citizens to pass freely, and without risque ei 
attack from an enemyj toi th^ seap^, the peo« 
pie caused two walls tobe buUt c^ great stra^gth 
and at some distance from eadk c^au under 
shelter of which, carriages, troofcu snd stinres 
could be conveyed back and forward from the 
shipping at Pyvaeus to> the city. The plague 
attacked every body so rapidly and so violently 
thait physicians were of no use* Finding thai 
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the pofwers of medicine fedlecU the people had 
reooiiine to prayers. The temjdeB and places 
of public worship were filled with the firiends 
and relatives of the sick^ imploring the assist- 
ance of their fedse gods. When they found 
that their prayers were ineffectnal to stop the 
progress of this dreadful malady, the people 
gave themselves up to every kind of bodily 
indulgence. ''Let us eat' and drink/' said 
they, '^ while we can> for no one can hope to 
enjoy his life foar a sin^ day." Thus might 
be seen in one place wretches lying in the street 
in the agonies of death, deserted by their near- 
est friends through fear of infection, or crawl- 
ing te the brink of some stream or fDuntain, in 
the vain hope of quencing the intolerable thirst 
with which they were parched ; while, in ano- 
ther, were to be seen the boisterous mirth and 
carousing of tiiose who looked to the present 
moment only for enjoyment. On one side were 
heard groans of agony, or the shrieks of the 
children of the dead and dying ; on the other, 
shouts of jollity from those who endeavoured to 
banish thought by intoxicati(»i« During this 
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scene of horror^ Pericles steadily persevered in 
kis plan of keeping the city gates shut, and 
allowing none to expose themselves. At length 
the people, frantic by the ravages of the 
enemy's soldiers without the walls, and the 
still m<M*e destructive doings of the angel of 
death within, vented the rage which they could 
not discharge on their enemies, upon their long- 
tried commander. They deprived him of his 
office, and sentenced hii^ to pay a heavy fine. 
But they soon repented, and restored him to 
favour. The continuance of their favour, how- 
ever, was but short-lived : Pericles himself was 
seized with the disease, and fell a victim to it. 
It is said, that while he lay on his death-bed, 
to all appearance senseless, his friends were 
consoling themselves by recounting his former 
actions. Upon which he unexpectly interrupt- 
ed their conversation, by saying, that they had 
omitted noticing the part of his public conduct 
on which he most prided himself ; namely, that 
he had never caused an Athenian to put on 
mourning ; meaning thereby, that he never in- 
tentionally caused the death of a citizen. If 
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he was the occasion of the deadly war that 
was now tearing to pieces these rival states^ he 
had little occasion to make such a boast. It 
should be mentioned here^ that Hippocrates, a 
odebnited physician, quitted his native country, 
Coos, an island in the Egean Sea, and dwelt 
in Athens during the whole time of the plague, 
r^ardless of his own safety, and only anxious 
to lessen its virulence by ihe unremitting exer- 
tions of his medical skill. This dreadful visi- 
tation of Providence occurred in the year before 
Christ 426. The next year Artaxerxes, king, 
of Persia, died, and was succeeded by Darius 
Nothus, or Ochus. 



CHAP, VIII. 

CAPTURE OF PYLOS — ^DJSATH OF BRASIDAS AND 
OF CLEON. 

The third year of the w$x hogsn with the 
siesge oi Phitea by the I/aeedenuMniaiia. The 
inhabitants of this place had made themaelTes 
rqnarkable by sending aid to the Atheoians at 
the eelebrated battle of .Marathon ; the great 
battle in whidi Mardonius^ the Persian general 
was slain^ and his army utterly defeated and 
driven out of Greece^ was fought under its walls ; 
and it was but reasonable to suppose^ that a 
town which had done and suffered so much for 
the common cause of Greece, would be well 
treated by all parties. But the Lacedemonians 
thought otherwise. Platea had joined with 
Athens in preference to Sparta, and they were 
determined to punish the city for so doing. The 
Plateans made a gallant defence. The besiegers, 
having failed in all their attempts to force their 
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way into tlie town, by scaling the walk or by 
battenng them down^ deCennined to subdue 
them iiy &iiiiie. For this pnipose they boflt 
two walls of brick with ditches^ round the town, 
and at some distance from it. One of these 
walls fronted the town and prevented any of the 
garrison or soldiers who defended it from 
escaping ; the other looked to the country, and 
preclnded any help being sent in to them by 
dieir friends. The soldiers of the bed^ers 
were encamped between the two walls, prepared 
to act at any pazt on which an attadc should be 
made. 

'Hie inhabitants^ after remaining shut up for 
some time, finding their provisions begin to fall 
short, determined to make a desperate effort to 
escape. Having ascertained the height of the 
enclosing waUs, by carefolly counting the rows 
of brick of which it was built, and having made 
ladders accordingly, the greater part of the 
garrison, to the number <^ more than two hun- 
dred, set ont^ and having fixed their ladders, got 
up on one of the towers of the wall without hemtr 
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perceived. Having succeeded so hr, they 
palled up some of ^ laddeis^ and letting tbem 
down on the outside of the wall^ descended in 
this manner into the country. The night chosen 
hy them was stormy and wet. The Lacedemo- 
nian sentinels were under shelter. The whist- 
ling of the wind concealed the noise made in 
mounting and descending the ladders^ and the 
Plateaus might all hare passed unnoticed had 
not one of th^n unfortunately seised a tile to 
help him up^ which slipped through his hand> 
and by its fall aroused the guards. The alarm 
was immediately given^ but it was too late to 
be of much service^ for all of those bold adven- 
turers escaped and arrived safely at Athens, 
with the loss only of a single man> who was 
seized after he had crossed the ditches. 

Though the town still held out till the next 
year^ it may be as well to proceed here witb 
the account of the manner in which the siege 
terminated. The garrison^ after suffering dread- 
fully from hunger, a$ length agreed to sur- 
render, on condition that they should not be put 
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to death without trial. The general of the 
besiegers agreed to this, and officers came ex- 
pressly from Sparta to preside at the trial.-— 
When the prisoners were brought out, the whole 
examination was confined to a single question. 
They were asked, each in turn, whether they 
had done any service to the Lacedemonians 
during the war f It was in vain that they ex« 
postulated, reminding the judges of their ser- 
vices against the common enemy of Greece, and 
showing that they were under the necessity of 
joining the Athenians who had received their 
wives and children into their city. The ques- 
tion was repeated, and on being obliged to 
answer. No, they were put to death without 
mercy. This cruel cust<»n of killing prisoners 
taken in battle will be Ibund in the course of 
this history to have been but too common among 
all the Grecian states, notwithstanding they 
prided themselves on their civilization, and 
branded other nations with the degrading title 
of barbarians. 

The treatment of the people of Mitylene, a 
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city in Lesbos^ one of the islands in the Egean 
Sea^ by the Athenians^ will also' sexre to illus- 
trate what has been just resnarked^ as to the 
cruelty with which prisoners were too often 
treated. This city had revolted from the Athe- 
nians^ but after a vigorous resistance was forced 
to submit to whatever terms the conqnerors chose 
to dictate. When the subject came to be debated ; 
at Athens^ the people^ in the first paroxysm of 
revenge^ ordered that all the males should be 
put to death indiscriminately^ and the women 
and children sold for slaves; and immediately 
sent out a galley to put the decree in execution. 
This cruel order ^^^as proposed by Cleon^ a 
man of brutal and vulgar passions. Night how- | 
ever gave time for reflection. The people pic- 
tured to themselves the wretched city given up 
to slaughter, the innocent butchered indiscrimi- 
nately with the guilty. Another assembly was 
called next morning : the decree was again dis- 
cussed, and in spite of CHeon's opposition^ it was 
resolved that the guilty Mitylenians should be 
brought to Athens to be tried, and all the rest 
pardoned. The friends of humanity instantly 
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sent out a second galley : greac rewards were 
promised to the crew if they could, by their ex- 
ertionsj arrive in time to prevent the execution 
of the preceding day's decree. The first galley 
had the start of a day and a night, the weather 
was favourable : it arrived, the bloody mandate 
was read in a full assembly. NotJiing now was 
to be heard but moans and lamentations. The 
executioners were preparing to enforce the law, 
when the second galley was seen sweeping in at 
its utmost speed. The sailors, anxious to have 
their share in the work of mercy, had not stopt 
ev&a. to their meak ; they eat and drank while 
they rowed, and took redt by short reliefs. At 
sight of it, the sentence was suspended : the 
decree of mercy^ was proclaimed, and received 
with an expression of silent joy, to be fully con- 
ceived only by those whose lives have been 
spared by some such wonderful interposition of 
Providence. 

The war continued to rage in this manner 
for several years, each party continuing to-ha-^ 
; the other, without any real benefit to either 
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»id«. It is pftiitfal:, and indeed unneeesaarj^ 
to dwell on aooonnts of battles and slai^i^era 
with whiok tlie aoeoimts of these who liare 
written this part of the history are filled. One 
of tiiem only shall be noticed, because it led^ in 
a great d^ree, to farmg about a short peace. 
Demosthenes^ one of the Athenian commanders, 
had been sent with a fleet, to plunder the 
coasts of Peloponnesus. He had landed at a town 
called Pylos^ now known by the name of Nava- 
rin, on 4he south-west coast of the peninsuk 
of the Morea> oor Pelf^nnesns. Here he was 
attadced by a large body of the Spartans, who 
hoped to block him up, and compel hun to 
surrender at discretion. But they were disap- 
pointed, for seTeral fresh ships having oome to 
the assistance of Demosthenes, he was enabled 
in turn to block up his adversaries in the little 
island of S|diacteria^ which lay dose to Pylos. 

Cleon, whose cruelty and turbulence have been 
already noticed, was still in power aft Athens. 
As he was himself neither a brave general, nor a 
good BtatesmasL, he gained the favour of the igno- 
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ntnty qntfainking multitude^ by abncilig and vili- 
fyingthose who were so. At the present timei he 
vented his malice on I>eBn»thene8> telling the 
people that -he might have oonqaered the island 
of Sphacteria erenow; that he protracted the war 
to make money ; but that were he himself in the 
plaoe of that general^ he would take the town 
in twenty days. II10 people knew that he waa 
an empty boaster; they, therefore, to mortify 
him, took him at his word, and passed anlecree, 
that he shoold be sent to the assistance of De- 
mosthenes. He then began to retract; but the 
more unwilling he appeared to go, the more the 
people pressed him; until, at length, finding 
that he must either make good his offer, or lose 
his character, he boldly said that he would pro- 
ceed forthwith and either destroy all the Lace- 
demonians at Pylos or brii^ them home pri* 
soners within the time he had mentioned. The 
people, who knew him, laughed at his boasting, 
and allowed him to go. 

I« so happened, that just at the moment he 
arrived, Demoath^xes, who was really a skilful 
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geaeral^hiid 80 placed his soldiers and hia ships, 
that the Laoedemonkns in the island wece de- 
prired of eTcry neoessarj of life^ even of water ; 
while at the same time they were inoesaantly 
attacked by the light amijed sdldiers of the 
Athenians with their arrows and slings. At 
length they offered to give themsdves up as pri- 
soners. This was thought to be a very extra- 
ordinary event ; for^ heretofore, a Laoedemoniaii 
soldier woohl rather die than submit; and 
Cleon was thus luckily enabled to make 
good his boast, and to bring bade with him to 
Athens the three hundred Spartans, whom he 
had thus so fortunately contrived to get into his 
power. 

But, as it often happens to vain and self'< 
sufficient men, his success was in the end the 
cause of his destruction. For he now began to 
persuade himself, that he was in reality an ex- 
cellent general, and conseq|iently took the com- 
mand of an army that was sent against Amphi- 
polis, a city of Thrace, situated nearly where 
the river Strymon disdiarges itself into the 
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nefth^m p«rt of the Egean Sea^ not far from 
Moimt Athoo. Biit> as lie bad not Dexnoathene^ 
now to asaist him, his armj was routed throng)» 
hia rashness and ignoraBce, and he himself 
killed whiie eadeavwinng to make has escape 
by fl%fat. 

Brasidas> the commander of the Lacedemo^ 
aaana^ was killed about the some tima He was 
the v&ry reverse of CleoKL He was hr«9e, 
intelligent and honorable. His presence was^ 
therefore^ sen^ for by all the states that were 
in aliianoe with ^mrta. An anecdote k tetd 
of bim> which^ though n^parentlf trifting^ server 
to shoiv his diaracten It is said^ that havii^ 
once caught a monse^ the Httle animal bit his 
hand in attenpting to rescue itself. Brasidas 
immediately let it go^ saying that any cfeature 
howvrer weak^ deserved its life^ if it shewed 
courage sufficient to defend itself. 

After the war had thus continued for many 
years^ both cities began to be heartily weary 
of it. They found that each suffered much 
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without gaining any decided superiority over 
the other. This pacific feeling was increased 
by threats which each held out to its adversary. 
The Lacedemoqians said^ that instead of send- 
ing an army every summer into Attica and 
plundering the country as they had hitherto 
done^ they would build a strong fort near the 
city itself^ so that no one could go out of the 
gates but at the risque of being killed or taken 
prisoner. The Athenians, on the other side, 
tiireatened that they would put to death the 
three hundred Lacedemonians whom Gleon had 
brought home prisoners. Nicias> a man highly 
respected at Athens^ both as being a good gene- 
ral^ and extremely fond of peace^ exerted 
himself to bring about an i^eement, and at 
length succeeded^ so that a truce for fifty 
years was finally condluded between these two 
cities. This is usually called the peace of 
Nicias. 



CHAP. XI. 

AliCIBIADBa—filEOB OF 8TBACU8E— DESTRUCTION OF 
TBB ATHENIAN FLEET — ^ATHENS TAKEN. 

The tnmqmlity of Greece was but of short 
duration. Neither the Lacedemonians or Athe- 
nians showed any inclination to keep the pro- 
mises they had made on concluding the peace> 
and it was quickly broken by the artifices of 
AIcibiades> a young Athenian^ equally remark- 
able for his births wealth, and beauty. He had , 
been when youngs brought up under the philoso- 
pher Socrates^ who endeavoured to instil into 
his mind those principles of wisdomj for which 
he himself was celebrated. He had on one oc- 
casion saved the life of Aldbiades in battle^ and 
his pupil^ who had many good qualities^ showed 
the utmost gratitude to his preceptor. But he 
was a youth of violent passions^ and was spoiled 
by flattery. When with Socrate8> he was all 
that a teacher could wish his pupil to be ; but 
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when lie quitted his side^ and fell into the o(»n- 
pany of his youthful companions, the lessons of 
the sage were in an instant forgotten in the fol- 
ly of dissipation. 

The chief vice of Alcibiades was ambition. 
He longepL eagerly to imitate, and if possible, to 
surpass, the ^aone oi Pericles, it my be re- 
membered, tlM, when TNry young, he advised 
that statesman to lan'olve his country in war, in 
order to prevent his aooounts fcom being exa- 
mined; and he now endeavonred, witi too 
much success, to do the* sflanen order to gratify 
his own ungoremal^e ambition. By a series of 
fabehood and artifiee, winch it wovkl be too 
tedious to dwell upon here, he ^nuled^ upon 
his countrymen to join with the Afgives in a 
war against Lacedemen. Argos was the chief 
ctty of Argc^s, a district in the noftii-^astem 
part of t^ Peloponnesus. It waspowerfol and 
wealthy ; but was distracted by a bad aad un<« 
steady gor^rmncnt. The issue of the war was 
very different fimn what this young statemon 
had anticipated. The Argives were defeated 
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and were glad to be allowed to make a peace 
and alliance with their late i 



Thus ended this ill-judging stateman's first 
attempt; his subsequent efforts were not more 
prosperous. The Athenians were not now con- 
tent with being equals they must be superior to 
the Ijacedemanians in Greece. They had a fine 
fleet, manned with excellent sailors : most of 
the islands in. the Egean Sea, and many cities 
on the mainland, paid tribute to them. Hence 
they had abundance of money, which they fool- 
ishly spent in adorning their dty with splendid 
buildings, and in theatrical shows, and specta- 
cles still more useless. Puffed up with an ex- 
travagant idea of their power, they longed for 
greater conquests. An opportunity which soon 
offered for gratifying their thirst of empire in- 
duced them to turn their thoughts, to the con- 
quent of Sicily. 

The large and fertile island of Sicily is situ- 
ate at the southern end of Italy, from which 
it is separated by a narrow channel of the sea. 
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called the strait of MeBsina^ not more than a 
mile across. Many of its cities were inhabited 
by colonies from Greece. The largest and inost 
powerful of these was Syracose, situate on the 
eastern shore of the island, to the south of 
Mount Etna. The inhabitants of this dty were 
as eager to obtain the command orer all Sicily 
as the Athenians and Lacedemonians were to 
lord it oTer Greece. Hence, in both cases, 
arose many wars and disturbances. 

The people of Egesta, or Segeste, a town 
<m the northern coast of Sicily, being unable 
of themsdves to oppose the Syracusans^ applied 
to Athens for assistance. The Athenians acted 
at first with prudence. Before they would 
engage in a war which would require much 
money to carry it on, they sent confidential 
persons to enquire whether the Egestaas could 
pay the expenses of the army and fleet that 
should be sent to their relief. The Eges- 
tans, hearing of this, had recourse to the fol- 
lowing artifice. They borrowed all the ^Id 
and Biisrer vessels and other ornaments tFiey 
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oonld procnre Iran the ranrmnidiiig towns^ and 
placed them in the most puhlic parts of their 
own city ; so that the messengers from Athens^ 
when they arrired^ were astonished at the 
wealth and ^lender they heheld on every 
side ; and, on their return io Athens, they stated 
that the peopk of Egesta had abundant means 
for paying any expenses that might be incurred. 
The assembly of the people, without farther 
inquiry, determined that a large fleet and army 
should beimmediately sent thither, that it should 
be commanded by three generals, Nicias, Aid- 
blades^ and Lamadras, and that these should 
not confine themselves to the rdyief of Egesta, 
bat conquer the whole island for the benefit of 
the Athenian republic. 

The fieet sailed amidst the prayers and good- 
wishes of the whole city. It was the largest 
and the finest armament they had ever fitted 
out. Much of the pubUc money had been spent 
on it. The voyage it had to take was tedious 
and difficult ; for in those times the ships, or 
galleys, as they were eaUed^ were little more 
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than very large open boats, rowed by a number 
of men, sometimes ifty^ or even mwe^ on each 
side ; and^ as the sailors were then little ac- 
quainted with the art of managing ships in the 
open sea^ and out of sight of land^ they always 
kept close to the shore> and thus the length of 
voyages was increased by the many windings 
and projections of the various capes and bays j 
that occurred in their course. ThuSj in the 
present instance^ the fleets instead of sailing 
directly eastward from Peloponnesus to Syra^ 
cuse^ steered northwards to the large island of ! 
Corcyra> now Gorfii^ on the west of Epirus, 
thence across to Italy, thence round the Gulf 
of Tarento to Messina, whence they sailed 
along the east coast of Sicily, to Syracuse. 

• But, even when the fleet had arrived at Sicily, 
it did not proceed to this last named city. The I 
generals differed among themselves as to what 
was best to be done. Nicias, who had been 
always averse to the war, and had advised the 
people strongly against it, was for succouring 
the Kgestans, and then returning directly home. 
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Alei1>i«d«8 wkhed to guin •ver all the eities in 
tlie ifiland which were hostile to Syracuse^ and 
with their assistanoe to attack the city : while 
Laioachus was &r sailing directly to it^ and at- 
tackiBg it in the first instance^ before it could 
make the necessary prepar^ions far its defejie^.. 
The opinion &i Akibiades prevailed ; but he 
was unexpectedly recalled. 

This young man's ambition and turbulent 
spirit had raised him maay enmiiies at Athens^ 
and ijhef took l^e oppartunity of his absence to 
bring siHoe heavy complaints ^gftiflst him before 
the p(3eple> whidi he was ordered hc»ne to an- 
swer. He left the army with the officers sent 
to take charge of his person^ but^ OH arriving a,t 
Thurium^ he escaped fkom them^ chusii^ rathe^ 
to banish himself fr^MU his native country^ than 
to run the risque ijf a trial there. Indeed the 
manner in which trials were conducted in ^hat 
city> afforded a reasonable excuse for being un- 
willii^ to submit to th«m. There were a groat 
number of judges ; and these, after hearing the 
parties on eadi side, ^ve thfir opinions by 
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dropping a bean into an irni ; a white bean if 
they wished^ to declare the prisoner innocent^ a 
black one> if guilty. It was this that caused 
Alcibiades^ when excusing himself to some of 
his friends for flying rather than abiding his 
trials to remark shrewdly^ '^ that in such a case 
he would not trust his own mother, lest she 
might throw in a black bean instead of a white 
one through mistake." 

To return to Sicily. Lamachus was shortly 
after killed in a skirmish^ and thus Nicias be- 
came sole commander. He remained for a 
length of time at Catana^ a sea-port at the foot 
of Mount Etna, which has since been utterly 
destroyed by a dreadful eruption of that vol- 
cano ; until > roused by the murmurs oF his own 
troops, and by the insults of the Syracusans, 
parties of whom used to ride close to his camp> 
and ask him whether he meant to settle at 
Catana, he proceeded with all his forces to Sy- 
racuse, and blocked it up by sea and land. 

In this extremity the townsmen were per- 
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suaded by Hermocrates, a person of great in- 
fluence among them'^ to apply to Lacedemon 
for assistance. This city sent them a general, 
named Gylippus, but no troops. He^ however, 
on his arrival in Sicily, contrived to collect some 
hundreds of soldiers, and with them got into 
Syracuse, just before the wall or embankment 
which Nicias was building round the town had 
been completed. 

His first act was, to send a herald to the 
Athenian camp, to tell them that he would 
tJlow them five days to quit Sicily in safety. 
The sddiers laughed at the message, and Nicias 
tauntingly asked, " could the arrival of a pri- 
vateer," for so he called' Gylippus in contempt, 
'^and the wand of a herald, make such a change 
IB affairs as to oblige him to retire from a place 
^vhich he was on the point of taking." 

Gylippus then drew out the Syracusans for 
4>attle, but was defeated and driven back into 
-the city with the loss of some men. However 
he hfmcNrably took on himself the whole blame 

h2 
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of this miacttmage^ raying that it was occasioned 
through hia ignoraiiGO of the aatore of the 
country, whidi ledhim to draw up his troops in 
a disadTantageous situation. The event showed 
be was right ; for; soon after, he marched out 
a^^ain, and by a judidons choice of ground^ and 
arrangement of his army, he, with the vary 
same men, defeated the Athenianst and de- 
stroyed the wall of inclosure which they had 
been at so much pains to build. The affairs of 
Nicias hencefwth went on from bad to worse. 

Hermocrates now persuaded Ins feUow dti* 
zens to venture to attadc the Athenians by sea. 
This was a bold measure. The Athenians, ever 
since their victory over the Persians at Balamis, 
were esteelned the best sailors in Greece, and 
the fleet now besieging Syracuse was manned 
with the very flower of their seamen. The Sy- 
racusans, however, encouraged by the success 
that had already attended his counsels, followed 
his advice. They attacked the Ath^an fleet in 
the large harbour that adjoined the town^ and 
though they were forced back with some loss. 
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they were not diaoouraged 60m making a second 
effort. Hie AthenioBs owed most of their suc- 
cesa at sea to the vigour and rapidity with wbick 
they worked their vessehi. At one time th^ 
would saail dose along<-sidb one of the enemy^s 
galleys^ and sweep away all the oars^ killing 
and wounding the rowers within with the broken 
fn^gments of them> ; at another^ they would di« 
rect the sharp points of the prows or foreparts 
of their ships against the side of that of the 
enemy^ with so much force as to sink it at a 
single blow. Hermocrates strengthened the 
sides and fronts of the Syracusan galleys so aa 
to protect them against such a shocks and then^ 
ssdling out again he attacked the Athenians^ 
and was suscceasful. 

Niciaa now wrote home a very melancholy 
account of hi» situatkni. He iolbrmed the 
people that his army was waating away by losses 
in battle, by desertiosis^ and by sickness ; for 
the ground where he lay encamped was swamp]? 
and unwholesome. He said^ that if they wished 
to take S3rracuse, they must send out another 
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fleet and army equally numerous as that which 
they had already sent ; and he prayed thesm^ 
as his health was quite hroken^ that they would 
appoint another general and allow him to re- 
turn home. The peeple would not hear of the 
return either of himself or of the army. They 
<»dered him to remain^ but sent him a very 
powerful reinforcement under the command 
of Demosthenes^ of whom mention has been 
already made. 

The Syracusans .^thought there would be no 
end to their miseries; just after they had defeat- 
ed the fleet of Nicias^ and fondly hoped that he 
would be forced to retreat^ they saw that of 
Demosthenes sailing into the harbour in the 
finest state of equipment, fully prepared for 
battle, and confident of victory. Demosthenes^ 
when he landed, determined to make one great 
eflbrt to take the city, and, if that failed^ to 
withdraw his forces before they should be too 
much weakened to defend themselves. He 
attacked a strong post close to the town, but 
was driven back. He then proposed to sail 
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as if that planet did not thine as brigbtlj the 
momwt after the eclipse as at the eod of the 
ensnii^ month* Nieias was weak enough to 
give 0kj to this superstitiQUs feelings and the 
departure of the army was delayed. 

The news of their retreat could not be long 
kept concealed £rooi the people in the town^ 
who now had full time to take measures to pre- 
vent it^ by guarding all the passes. At length 
the Athenian army set out> very different uir 
deed frran what it had been on its arrivaL The 
aide and wounded^whomthey wereforced to leave 
behind^ filled the air with their entreaties to he 
saved from their exasperated enemies^ or with 
execrationsonthose who deserted them. Nidas^ 
in a litter or covered carriage^ for he was too 
wea£ to march, led the main body, and Demos- 
thenes commanded the rear. But the measure 
of their disasters was not yet fulL At every 
river, and on every hill, they Staind parties of 
the Syracusans drawn up to oppose their pro- 
gress. 
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After mardiiag mne time^ the pan of the 
army oammaoded by D^osMtlienes^ haviiig lost 
its wa7> was separated frwa that of {{ioas^ and 
nmnediately aurrounded by Ae enemy. After 
fightiiig f<Mr some time, they all submitted <ui 
eCmditioB ef baring their lives spared. The 
news of the sarrender of Demosthenes was im- 
mediately tcJd to Nicias. At first he would not 
beHevB it ; but> when he found that it was but 
too tme, he ako agreed to lay down his arms ; 
and thus the whole of the Athenian anny were 
made prisoners. 

When they were brought to Syracuse^ a very 
serious question arose as to the manner in whidi 
they rikould be treated. Some of the most vio- 
lent of the pec^e proposed^ that the two gene- 
rals fi^uld be scourged and put to death, and 
that all the comii^oa soldiers should be s<Ad as 
slaves. Mdny of the most respectable of the 
Syracusans, among whom was Hermocrates^ 
objected to this proposal, as being contrary to 
the conditions on which the army had surren- 
dered. While the assembly was thus debating, 

h3 
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an old Syraciuan addressed it in the following 
manner : " Fellow citizens ! None of yon have 
been greater sufferers than I by the unjust 
war waged against us by the Athenians. My 
two sons have fallen in the flower of their 
youth fighting in defence of their country. But 
how much soever I have suffered, I would think 
it still worse were my country to disgrace itself 
by a breach of faith. Let us not imitate the 
Athenians in their injustice, but * rather, by 
sparing the lives of their generals, as we have 
promised, give a splendid p^oof to the world 
that we prefer justice to revenge." All the 
efforts thus made, were, however, unavailing. 
Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death, lUid 
the rest of the prisoners were sent to work at 
the quarries ; where, being exposed with very 
little food or shelter to the sultry heat of the 
day and the chilling cold of night, most of them 
perished miserably. 



CHAP. X. 

BIX ATHENIAN OENBRALS PUT TO DEATH — ^ATHBNS 
TAKEN BY LYSANDER. — ^DEATH OF ALCIBIADES. 

The news of the dreadful defeat at Syracuse 
was first made known in Athens by accident. 
A stranger happened to mention it in a barber's 
shop as a piece of news. At first no one would 
believe it, and the person who had told it was 
taken before the magistrates, and nearly punish- 
ed for spreading a false report. But, when other 
accounts of it arrived which could not be doubt- 
ed, the whole city was in a state of the utmost 
teryor and agitation. They had lost the best of 
their soldiers, all their ships, and the treasury 
had been completely exhausted in fitting them 
out. However, they did the best that could be 
devised under sudi circumstances. They put 
a stop to all useless expenses ; they raised money- 
in whatever way they could ; they 'built ships 
and sent them where they thought they would 
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be most usefol. In shorty fear made them act 
with prudence^ sind for some time enabled them 
to make head against their enemies. 

The Lacedemonians^ on their side^ used all 
their exertions to prevent the Athenians from 
becoming so powerful as they had been. To 
this effect^ they also fitted out a lairg^ieel:^ and 
several battles were fought "between diose rival 
states^ in which one was sometimes victorieus 
and sometimes the other. One of ifteee sea 
battles was particalai^ly remtarl^able. It was 
fought at Arginusae, a dost^ of small islfnds 
not £ur from Lesbos> an island in the E^eiui 
Sea^ on the coast of Asia* The Athemaos ware 
victorious, althou|^ several o£ ik&x ships were 
sunk. When the battle was over, the eommtfi- 
der left several officers and ships on the spot for 
the purpose of saving the lives of as many of the 
sailors as they could. Unfortunately a storm 
arose, and they were forced to sail away, with* 
out being able to give any assistanoe to the poor 
wretches who were supporting themsdves on 
pieces of the wrecks, or by swimming. 
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When the fleet returned to Athens, the < 
manders were thrown into priflon and brought to 
trial on a charge of having ne^eeted their duty. 
Strange to say^ Theranienes> who accused tbem> 
was the very person who had been appointed to 
execute it ; and^ though it was clearly proved 
that the calamity was caused by the storm, over 
which they could hare no control, six of the 
generals were condemned and executed. Peri- 
dea^ a son of the great Pericles, was among this 
number. The Athenians could not expect to 
be fiiithfully served by any general after such 
aa act of injustice and ingiratitude. Their af« 
&IV8 proceeded fnm bad to worse, until at last 
one signal defeat at sea dedded their fate. 

Lysimder was general of the Xacedemoniaiu 
at this time. He was peculiarly ranarfcable 
for his cunning. Provided he gained what he 
wished, he did not care how it was attained. 
It was a common saying with him, that when, 
the lion ftils we must have recourse to the fox. 
The Athenian fleet had sailed up the Helles-* 
pent or Dardanelles^ and anchored on the Euro- 
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peui cude of it^ at a place called £gos-potamos> 
or the Goats' River^ not far from the town of 
Sestoa. It was followed thither by Lysander 
with the Lacedemonian fleets who placed him- 
self opposite to it at the Asiatic side of the 
strait^ near the town of Abydos. 

The Athenians every morning sailed across 
the strait and offered battle to Lysander^ who 
cautiously kept all his ships close to shore as if 
he was afraid to fight. After spending moat of 
the day in this manner^ the Athenians sailed 
back to their former station^ and landing from 
their ships^ dispersed about the country in quest 
of food or amusement. The ^ame was done 
every day for four, days successively. The 
Athenian generals, thinking that Lysander's 
unwiUingness to fight proceeded from fear^ grew 
careless of the discipline of fheir men, and al- 
lowed them to straggle about the country. It 
was in vain that Aldbiades, who was then in 
the neighbourhood in banishment, warned them 
of their danger. He knew Lysander's charac- 
ter, and assured them that he was about to play 
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than some trick. He even offered to collect 
some troops from among the neighhouring tribes 
of Thradans^ and attack the Lacedemonians by 
land, provided the Athenian generals would 
attack them at the same time by sea ; but 
they would not listen to him. They were 
jealous of his great talents^ and feared^ that^ if 
his plan succeeded^ he alone would obtain the 
merit of it^ bntj if it faaled, the disgrace and 
punishment would fall on them. Perhaps they 
were right. For after what we have just read 
of the Athenians, we need not be surprised that 
any general should refuse to expose himself to 
much risk in their service. 

For four days successively the Athenian fleet' 
sailed out in th^ morning to challenge their 
enemy and returned towards evening to the 
land. On^the fifth, Lysander, as soon as he 
was assured that the Athenian sailors were 
dispersed through the country, gave orders to 
his fleet to sail out and to cross the strait as 
rapidly as possible. Their s^proach was not 
perceived till they were close at hand. Resist^ 
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aace was then hopdesa. It was ia vain tbat the 
generals endeavoured te hairy the m^i en boemL 
The enemy were upmi th^n before the dkrpa 
ooold be half maimed ; and tbuaf die whole ef 
thia fine fleet ef the Athenifma waa captured^ 
without the loaa of a man^ by the erafty Lyaan- 
der. Nine ahips only eacapedj tkroi^h the 
esertiona of Conon the ooDmiand^r-in-chief^ 
whe« when he taw that att attempts to fight 
were useless^ sailed away with theae> and being 
afraid to retnisn to his native <»ty> took refuge 
with the king of Cyprus. 

The Athenians had lost erery thing in this 
battle. They had now no army, no ships, no 
money; and Lysimder, whe was an excellent 
general, was determined net to lose the oj^r- 
tunity thus afforded him, of destroying thesU^ 
that had so long been the rival of h|a eeuntry. 
He therefore, in the first instance, issued an 
order that all Athenians whe were in any ether 
part of Greece shoiild immediately return to 
Athens on pain of death. He did this because 
he knew, that the more people were in the 
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cEtjT the sKMre easily they would be destroyed by 
ftnnine. He tben sailed with his fleet to the 
Piraeus, so as to prevent any assistance in men 
cur provinons being sent in by sea, while Ardii- 
damos, the king of Lacedemon/with his wny> 
blocked it up by land. 

In this manner the miserable inhabitants of 
this once feunous city were shut up for several 
months, subject to all the horrors of fiimine.-^ 
For a long time they were afraid evm to pro* 
pose any terms to the besiegers, because, as they 
had always acted with wanton craelty to their 
enemies, when in prosperity, they naturally 
expected a similarity of treatment from them in 
return. At length, however, thebr sufferings 
increased so as to make them willing to run any 
hazard lathar than endure them longer. They 
therefoaie sent to Lacedettion, ofering to isubnut 
on eonditimi of being subject to that city ; but 
their messengers were met at the boundaries of 
Laoonia by a message from the Ephori, who 
informed them that if they wished for peace they 
must offer very different terms. 
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On hearing this answer^ the people were iii 
the utmost consternation. They expected 
nothing less than that they should be sold as 
^ves. In their state of despair^ Theramenes^ 
one of their generals^ offered to go to Lysander, 
and find out from him^ how the Lacedemonians 
intended to treat them. His offer was gladly 
accepted. After remaining with Lysander three 
months^ during which period hunger and famine 
carried off numbers within the walls^ he re- 
turned and informed the assembly of the4>eoide^ 
that Lysander had permitted them to send him 
and nine others to Lacedemon^ to make tiie. 
^st terms they could. 

On the arrival of these ten ambassadors, an 
assembly of deputies from all the cities in 
friendship with Sparta was convened, to deter- 
mine how Athens should be treated. The 
Corinthians and^ Thebans were very desirous 
that the city should be totally destroyed ; but 
the Lacedemonians, remembering how much 
had been done by the Athenians for the common 
liberty of Greece, refused their consent ; de- 
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daring that they would not put out one of the 
eyes of Greece. It was at length agreed on, 
that the walls of the Piraeus and the long walls 
whi<^ joined this sea-port to the city should be 
demolished ; that all their ships of war, but 
twelve, should be given up; that the exiles 
should be restored, and that, the /Athenians 
should assist the Lacedemonians in all their 
wars. Those terms were reluctantly agreed to. 
Lysander sailed in triumph into the Piraeus; the 
long walls were demolished to the sound of mar- 
tial music ; and thus ended the Peloponessian 
war, after it had continued for nearly twenty- 
seven years from its first commencement. This 
memorable event took place in the year before 
Christ 404 ; in the same year Darius Nothus 
died, and was succeeded by Artaxerxes, sumamed 
Mnemon, on account of his extraordinary me- 
mory, and in the preceding year the town of 
Veil was besi^ed by the Romans. 

The surrender of Athens was followed by the 
death of Alcibiades ; for theLacedem<»iians were 
so apprehensive of liis talents and activity, that 
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thej thought their power maeciire while he was 
alire. He was at this time residing in Thrace, 
near the place where the fektal blow was giv«a 
to the AtheniaB aayal power. As he aospected 
that the Lacedemonians were devising his de- 
stractioB, he fled into Asia. But his removal 
did not tare him. His ho^se was sorrounded 
oBe night b^ a large band of armed men^ who, 
afiraid of his well known courage, did not ven- 
tnre to break in, but set the roof on fire over 
his head. Aldbiades sallied oat sword in hand 
at the head of his servants ; his assailants still 
kept aloof, but poured showers of darts and 
arrows on him, and he was thns sbiin beftre he 
had readied his fortieth year. 



CHAP. XL 

THIBTT TT9ANTS AT ATHENS — ^UFB AND DBATH 
OF SOCRATES. 

Whbn the LaeedemoBiaiis bad gained posses- 
uon of Athens, ^tuej placed it under the ge- 
venunent of thirty IndividiuJs who, fipom their 
cruel and tyrannical condtiet, justly merited the 
name «f the thirty tyrants. In order to seeure 
themsdlves in their power, they killed many, 
and baadshed still more, of those, dtizens of 
whom they were afraid, or whosd riches they 
coveted. Theramenes, one of their own number, 
was among those they put to death, because he 
wished to <:heck their cruelty. So great was 
the number of their victims, that it is said that 
Ath^is lost more citizens during the eight 
months of their government, than during the 
whcde of die Peloponnesian war. 

Their tyraniTf was too merciless to last long. 
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Thrasybulus^ one of tbe citizens, who with 
several others had fled to Thebes to escape their 
cruelty^ hearing how odious they had rendered 
themselves, determined to make a daring effort 
to expel them. Having therefore, collected a 
small band of brave men, some say thirty, others 
seventy, he seized upon Phyle, a small fort in 
the mountainous part of Attica. The thirty 
tyrants led out their soldiers to retake it) but 
were forced to retreat. The exiles hereupon 
grew bolder^ many others joined them, and 
Thrasybulus seized on the Pyraeus. This daring 
act led to a battle, in which, as the soldiers of 
Thrasybulus fought for their liberty and their 
country, while those of the thirty contended for 
the unjust dominion of a few, the contest was 
soon decided. The tyrants were defeated, and 
endeavoured to escape into the city. 

But Thrasybulus, instead of attacking the 
fugitives, called to them in the voice of friend- 
ship, asking them why they fled from their fel- 
low citizens, who only fought to restore them- 
selves and all their countrymen to their just 
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rights^ and to break down the horrible tyranny 
of a few ? These words had their due effect. 
The fugitives, on entering the city, deposed the 
tyrants and admitted the army of the exiles. 
The conduct of Thrasybulus, on being restored 
to the city, was marked with the same spirit of 
moderation which had regulated it during the 
battle. , His first act was to propose an amnesty, 
by which all the citizens swore that no mention 
should be made of any past occurrences,, but 
that all should live on good terms in fiiture.-*- 
The oath was taken, and Athens again enjoyed 
the blessings of internal tranquillity. 

From this time the history of Athens pre*- 
sents a very different picture from what it ex- 
hibited during the Persian war. Littte' is said 
of it, and of that little, still less is creditable to 
its character. The most remarkable man in the 
city at. this time was Socrates. He was the 
son of an obscure citizen, and made himself 
famous by devoting his whole life to the im- 
provement of the young men in virtue and jknow- 
ledge. To effect this, he formed an acquaintance 
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wtth thoie of the most proouttog ulents, and 
hj his ooaTenfttioaandexiimple^ led tbanawAy 
from the paths of debencherj iato which fooi^ 
men of birth and fortune are b«t too apt to&U, 
«nd gave them a taate £ar the more refined en- 
jo jments of §cience. Akibiades was one of his 
fiiTOorite pupils^ and it was i^Eoar ked that this 
yoimg man^ \«hen in company with Socrates 
and absent from him^ was> as it were^ two dif- 
ferent persons. When in his pfosence^ he was 
temperate, pmdent, and well conducted, bat 
when drawn away from his paternal sway, his 
evil passions broke out, he yielded- to the seduc- 
tions of bad company, and forgot all the lessons 
of the philosopher. 

During the reign, of the thirty tynuits, 
Sk)cnU;es was the only man in Athens who ven- 
tured to speak openly against their emekies, 
and refused to vote for the deat^ of persons 
whom they wished to destroy. It is melancholy 
to think that his very virtues were the cause of 
his ruin. The more he exerted himself to re- 
form the morals of his younger ^ow citiaens, 
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the more odious lie became to those who hated a 
man that taught the reverse of what they prac- 
tised. At first his enemies endeavoured to 
render him ridiculous. Aristophanes^ a poet^ 
who wrote very ludicrous comedies^ composed a 
play in which im actor was taught to imitate 
Socrates^ and was shown to the Ckudience sus- 
pendedj as it were from the clouds, in a basket^ 
uttering all manner of absurdities. But this 
attempt failed. For when the play was acted^ 
dhd the performer appeared in this ridiculous 
situation^ all the spectators inquired who was 
meant by the foolish figure in the basket, 
upon which Socrates, who was present, stood 
up, in order that every body might see him and 
judge whether the description of the comic 
writer in any manner resembled the original. 

When thi§ attempt to disgrace him failed, 
those who envied him took more violent means 
to ensure his destruction. They engaged a man 
named Melitus, to accuse him before the people 
of two serious crimes ; one was, that he wor- 
gbipped other gods than those acknowledged by 
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the people^ the other^ that he eorrupted the 
youth hj teaching them what was wrong. — 
When It was made known that Socrates was to 
be tried> all his friends exerted themselves to 
assist him. One among them^ Lysias^ who was 
celebrated for his talent of speaking in public^ 
wrote a paper for him to plead in his own de- 
fence. When Socrates heard it read^ he praised 
it very much^ but said that it did not suit him. 
The orator^ quite surprised^ asked him '^how that 
could be?" '^I will exjjlain it," replied the philo- 
sopher. " If you were given a pair of shoes, 
embroidered in the most elegant manner, they 
would be of no use if they were too small for 
your feet ; in like manner, though your oration 
be very elegantly written, it can be of no use 
to me if it contains arguments which it would 
1|^ unbecoming of me to use. 

Socrates^therefore determined to defend him- 
self in his own langufige ; but it was to no pur- 
pose. Every artifice had been made use of, 
either to persuade the judges that he was guilty, 
or to compel them by terror to vote against him. 
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even though they were convinced of his inno- 
cence. He was condemned^ and sentenced to 
be put to death by drinking'the juice of a poi- 
sonous plant called hemlock^ a kind of punish- 
ment very common at Athens. 

The sentence was riot carried into effect for 
some time^ for the. following reason. It was a 
custom to send a galley every year to the island 
of Delos^ in the Egean Sea^ to offer sacrifices to 
Apollo and Diana^ two of the fabulous deities^ 
who, according to the silly fables believed by 
those heathens, were born there ; and it was 
forbidden to put any one to death until the ship 
returned. Socrates spent this period in convers- 
ing with his friends ; and so little apprehensive 
was he of death, that he gave up some of his 
time to compose pieces of poetry. 

When the day drew near on which the re- 
turn of the i^ip was expected, one of his friends 
came to tell him, with a countenance full of 
joy, that he had it in his power to procure his 
escape ; that he had bribed the gaoler who had 
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a<n:eed to open the prison door and allow him to 
pass out, and that a vessel was ready to carry 
him to another country. Socrates at first pat 
him off with a jest ; asking him, if he knew of 
any country in which men did not die ? • But 
when his friend pressed him further, he replied 
to him seriously; telling him that, however un- 
just the sentence had been, he thought it his 
duty to submit to the laws of his country ; nor 
would he expose the gaoler to punishment, for 
the sake of saving his own life. Another of 
his friends, exclaiming that it was a dreadful 
thing for him to die innocent ; '^ How," said 
Socrates, " would you have me die guilty ?- 

At tength the fatal ship arrived, which waa> 
in a manner, the signal for the death of Socra- 
tes. His friends repaired to the prison early 
in the morning. On entering, they found him 
sitting by Xantippe his wife, who held one of 
his children in her arms ; as soon as she per- 
ceived them, setting up great cries and tearing 
her face and hair, she made the prison resound 
with her complaints. " Oh my dear Socrates/' 
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said she^ ^'your friends tore come to see you for 
this last time." EDe desired that she might be 
taken away^ and she was unme^t^y carried 
home* Socrates passed the rest of the day 
conv^sing ivith His friends with his usual 
cheerfnhiess. 

Dae of the subjects of their ocmversation 
was^ whether a philosopher would be justified 
in killing himself : for among the heathens 
such an act was thought not only excusable^ but 
praiseworthy on some occasions. Socrates 
showed that nothing can be more unjust than 
this notion: that man belongs to God^ who 
formed him, and placed him in the situation of 
life which he possesses ; cmcL that he should not 
depart from it without the permission of that 
being to- whom he owed his e^dstence. When 
Socrates had done speaking, Crito requested 
him to give his friends his last instructions in 
r^ard to his children and other affairs. ^'I shdl 
reetmimend nothii^ more to you/' replied 
Soerates, ^^than what I have already doncj.which 
is to take care of yourselves : you cannot do 
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jounelves a greater sendee, nor me and my 
family a greater pleasure." Crito having asked 
him afterwards in what manner he wished to be 
buried ? '' As you please/' said Socrates smil- 
ing, '' if you can lay hold of me. I can never 
persuade Crito,*' continued he, turning to his 
other friends, ''that Socrates is he who converses 
with you, and that what he shall see dead in a 
short time is only my carcass." 

The servant of the prison now came in to tell 
him that the hour for drinking the hemlock, 
which was sunset, was come : Socrates perceiv- 
ing that the poor man was in tears while he was 
delivering his message, observed it to his friends, 
and gave him great praise for his feeling and 
humanity towards the prisoners, which, said he, 
may be an example to all iii similar situations. 
The fatal cup was then brdught. He asked 
''what was necessary for him to do ?" '^ Nothing 
more," replied the servant, "than as soon as you 
have taken the draught, to walk about till^ you 
find your legs grow weary, and t]|Ki to lie down 
cm the bed." He took the cup, without any 
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change in his colour or countenance: ^^Tvell/'aaid 
he to the man^ '^ what smy you of this drink ?" 
may I make a libation <ff offering of some of it 
to the gods ?" On being told that there was not 
more than enough for one draught; '^ At leasts" 
said Socrates, ''we may pray- to them to make 
my departure from this world easy^ which is 
what I most earnestly beg of them." Then, 
after a silence of some moments, he drank off 
the hemlock at a single draught. 

Till then his friends had refrained from 
tears, but after he had drank the potion, they 
were no longer masters of themselves, but burst 
into loud lamentations. Socrates alone remain- 
ed unmoved, and even reproved them, yet still 
with his usual mildness. '' What are you do- 
ing ?" said he to them, " what has become of 
your virtue ? I have always heard that we 
ought to die calmly and blessing the gods." In 
the mean time he kept walking to and fro; "iK^ 
cording to the directions given him, till he 
found himself weary, when he lay down. The 
poison now began to operate more quickly. 
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When lie felt it gaining on hi? hearty ke un- 
covered his iao», whidi he had wrapped in his 
garments^ and said ta one ctf hia friendfi^ ^^ Crito^ 
we owe a cock to Eseuhipius^ disiodiarge liiat 
vow fbrme ; pray do not forget it." Escuk^iua 
was the faholoua god of medicine^ and the cock 
wais thought to be aaered to him. The meaning 
of Socrates in this speech^ was^ probabl^^ to 
offer up a saerifiee to Eseulapius^ in gratitude 
for dying so easily. Soon after he breathed 
his last. 

Such was the end of Socrates^ in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. Soon after the event took 
place> the people of Ath^is b^an to be sorry 
for having thus destroyed so virtuous and valu- 
able a eitiz^Q. Nothing was h^ard throughout 
the city but discourses in laveur of Socrates. 
.AH was mourning and remorse. The achoob 
were shut up^ and all exercises suspended. 
1^ , accuaa-s were called to aocount for the 
inhocent blood they had caused to be shed. 
MeHtus was condemned to die> and the rest 
^ were banished. Their sentenee was certainly 
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merited^ but surely the judges also, who were 
prevailed on to pass sentence on a guiltless man, 
merited no small share of punishment. They 
were, however, more severely punished than, 
perhaps, they could have been by law : for they 
were so hated by the other citizens, that no one 
would speak to them, give them fire, or go into 
the same bath with them. The very place 
where they had bathed was cleansed, as if it 
had been defiled by their touch, and it is said 
that many of them were thus driven to such 
despair, that they killed themselves. 

The people, nt>t content with punishing his 
accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected 
to his memory, and placed it in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of the city. They even de- 
dicated a chapel to him, as a hero and a demi- 
god, which they called the chapel of Socrates. 



CHAP. XII. 

WAR BBTWEEN ARTAXEBZES AND GYRUS — THE , 
TEN THOUSAND OBEEKS. 

Thb account which has been just given of 
the life and death of Socrates^ has been taken 
from the writings of one of his disciples, named 
Xenophon, an Athenian, who has made himoelf 
celebrated, even to the present day, both by his 
actions as a general, and by his writings. While 
his fellow citizens at home were diagraoing 
themselves and their country by their injustice 
and ingratitude towards his instructor, Xeno* 
phon was engaged in a war in Persia, which 
made Greece still more fietmous in history. 

The cause of this new war was as follows : 
Darius, king of Persia, on his death, which 
took place in tfie year before Christ, 404, left 
two sons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus. Artaxerxes, 
as 1)eing the elder, became king in his father's 
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place^ whicli enraged Cyrus so much that he 
endeavoured to have him put to death. Artax- 
erxes discovered: the plot^ but was persuaded 
by his mother's entreaties^ who was doatiqgly 
fond of CyruSj not only to pardon his guilty 
brother^ but to give him the fine government of 
Asia Minor. However, this act of generosity 
had no other effect upOn.the wicked young man, 
than to urge him on to fresh attempts against 
the life of him to whom he owed his own. 

For this purpose he collected ^ large army, 
and knowing that the Grecians were much better 
soldiers than his own countrymen, he prevailed 
upon Clearchus, a Lacedemonian, who was then 
living with him at Sardis, his capital city, to 
raise soldiers in Greece for him. Clearchus was 
so successful that he was able to collect thirteen 
thousand well armed, brave men, to follow Cyrus. 
Among these was Xenophon, who went with- 
out pay, as a volunteer in order to improve 
himself by travelling, and by learning the art 
of war. 
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CyrvLB haying drawn together a large army, 
set out, without letting any body know whither 
he was going. But it could not long be con- 
cealed, and his brother, the king of Persia, who 
was then living at Babylon, the capital of his 
empire, a fine and extensive city, built on the 
river Euphrates, found himself under the 
painful necessity of preparing, to fight with his 
own brother, whose life he had so lately spared. 
After a long march, the two armies came in 
sight of each other at a town called Cunaxa, 
not for from Babylon. 

The king's forces were much more numerous, 
but Cyrus relied on the courage and discipline 
of his men, and particularly of the Orecians. 
The battle began with these last, who at first 
advanced slowly and in excellent order, singing 
their hymn of battle, until they came close to 
the enemy, when, striking their swords against 
their shields, and setting up a loud shout; they 
' rushed forward at full speed. The timid Per- 
sians did not venture to meet the oni»et, but 
broke, and fied at the first attack. 
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While the Grecians were thus victorious in 
one part of the battle^ Cyrus was equally active 
in another. His great object was to attack 
his brother^ and^ by killing him^ to end the war 
at a single blow. An opportunity of effecting 
this soon offered. Drawing near the place where 
Artaxerxes was on horseback^ surrounded by a 
number of guards and officers^ he cried out^ ^^ I 
see lo^/' and, regardless of bis own safety^ and 
eager only to shed his brother's blood, he put 
spurs to his horse and rushed upon him at full 
speed. The battle now became in some degree 
a single combat between Artaxerxes and Cyrus ; 
and the two brothers were seen, transported with 
rage and fury, each endeavouring to plunge his 
sword into the other's breast, and thus secure 
the throne by the death of his rival. 

Cyrus, having forced his way through those 
who stood around Artaxerxes, feU upon him and 
killed his horse ; he was immediately remount- 
ed, when Cyrus, attacking him again with fury, 
gave him a second wound, and was preparing to 
give him a third, in hopes that it would prove 

K 
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iBortaL Tke ki9g> aiade more fiuious by the 
nwrt^ spnu^ forwtrd against Cynu> wlio^ rtt»* 
xdng headlmg, regardless of life owb safety^ 
threw himself into the midst ef a shower ol 
darts aimed at him from all sides, and fell dead 
from a wound by the ^velin of the king, ov of a 
soldier that was near. His attendants^ resolvii^ 
not to survive their master^ were all killed 
around his body ; a sure proof that, howeyer he 
was to be blamed £ar his ingratitude to his bro- 
ther, he knew how to treat his friends. Ar- 
taxerxes, having caused his lurother^s head and 
right hand to be cut off and shown throughout 
the field, pursued his army to thdr camp, whidi 
he took and plundered, except that part where 
the Greeks were staticmed, and whisk he did 
not venture to attack. 

Hie Greeks on their side, and Artax^rxes on 
his, neither of whom knew what was passing 
elsewhere, thought, eadi of them, that they had 
gained the vwtory; the fonner, foeeaose th»y 
iiadput the enemy to flight; the latter, because 
'he had killed his Inrolfher sad plundered the 
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camp. When the real truth was known, Ar-* 
taxerzes^ as canqueror, sent to the Grecians to 
surrender their arms and implore his mercy^ 
informing them^ that^ as they were in the heart 
of his dominions^ surrofonded by great risers and 
iinmberless nations^ they couM not escape his 
vengeance. But the Grecian generals were not 
to be daunted. One of them desired to know 
upon what terms the king required their arms ? 
if as conqueror^ it was in his power to take 
them ; if otheririse^ what would he give in re- 
turn? To thii Xenophon added^ that they had 
nothing left but their arms and their liberty^ 
and that they could not preserve the one with- 
out the other. At last it was agreed upon that 
they should be allowed to return into their own 
country without any interrupti<»i ; and Tissa-* 
phemes, one of the king's satraps^ or governors^ 
was appdnted to be their guide^ and received 
orders to supply thew with provisions. 

But this agreement proved to be nothing more 
than a trick t» put them off their gxmrd; f&ty" 
after marching together in a friendly manner for 

Kiar ' 
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several days> Tissapbemes invited the five prin^ 
cipal Qrecian generals to Lis tent^ under pre- 
tence of settling some disputes between the 
Persian and Grecian soldiers^ and there caused 
them all to be seized and beheaded^ t(^ther 
with many of the Greeks that happened to be 
in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
soldiers when they heard that their commanders 
had been thus treacherously murdered. They 
were now ^vithout leaders in the midst of an 
enemy's country^ many miles from their homeland 
about to be attacked by the whole army of the 
king of Persia. Night came on them while still 
uncertain how to act. Xenophon^ of whom men<- 
tion has been already made^ instead of yielding 
to despondency^ employed the hours of retire^ 
ment in revolving in his mind what was to be 
done. After debating some time with himself, 
he rose and called together several of the most 
esteemed officers. He told them that all now 
depended on their own exertions. If they 
yielded to the Persians they had nothing to ex- 
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pect but to be treated in the same manner as 
their generals had been. But if^ on the contrary^ 
they acted with vigour and anioo^ their numbers 
and courage were still sufficient to rescue them 
from their present perilous situation. Hej^ 
therefore^ advised them to call the soldiers to- 
gether^ to exhort them to choose commanders 
in place of those they had lost^ and under their 
guidance^ to force their way through the midst 
of the enemies that opposed them. 

The advice of Xenophon was followed. The 
army adc^ted the suggestions of their officers. 
Five leaders were appointed^ of whom Xeno- 
phon was one^ and they prepared to set out for 
their native country. In doing so they did not 
take the same road by which they had entered 
Persia^ where several large and rapid rivers 
would have opposed their progress ; but they 
chose to march in a northern direction which 
would lead them to the coasts of the Black Sea, 
so as thus to cross these rivers near their 
sources^ where the streams would be shallower 
and the current less rapid. 
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For some time they were annoyed by the 
tlingevB and archera which Tissaphernes sent to 
attack them, bnt these were soon driven back. 
Still, however^ they had to contend against the 
barbarous natives who inhabited these countries, 
and who seiaed every opportunity of assailing 
them from the tops of the hills. But the skill 
and courage of the Grecians prevailed ov« 
their irregular assaults. They crossed the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris near the sources of those 
rivers, and entering a mountainous country, 
were much distressed by a heavy fall of snow, in 
passing through which, they lost several <rf their 
men. Occasionally, however, they came to 
fine valliea where they obtained abundance of 
provisions. 

In one of these they procured a lar^ge quan- 
tity of honey ; but after eating it, the soldiers 
were attacked with a violent sickness, whidi 
made them fear that they had be«i poisoned ; 
the ground was strewed with them as after s 
day of battle. However, at the end of two or 
three days,, they recovered, and were able to 
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proceed mtheut the loss of a mail* Whib the 
army waa advaooiiig up the side of a hig^ 
mouBtainj and those who led the Way had gain* 
ed the 8iuiiinit> Xeiu^hon^ who.oomiaaiided the 
rear-guard, was alarmed hy hearing them utter 
tremendous shouts. At first he thought that they 
had been attacked by some unexpected enemy, 
and rode up hastily to give assistance : but on 
drawing nearer, he heard the cry of, ''The sea ! 
the sea !" re-echoed from every quarter. The fact 
was, that the soldiers had caught a view of the 
sea for the first time from the top of the rnoun* 
tain, and they could not check the transports 
which this prospect afibrded them of onoe again 
re^visiting their native country. 

The first city they came to on the sea-coast 
was Sinope, a Grecian colony, where they rest- 
ed fer thirty days, which they employed in 
ofiTering thanksgivings and sacrifices to their 
gods for their extraordinary deliverance from 
.their enemy. A most praiseworthy example, if 
those addresses had been offered up to the true 
Qod. Here Xenophon proposed that they should 
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'settle and form a colony ; but the soldiers would 
not listen to him^ so anxious were they to re- 
turn home. From Sinope^ therefore, they sailed 
to Heraclea, and thence to Byzantium, where, 
after some adventures of little interest, the army 
broke up. 

The battle of Cunaxa, in which Cyrus was 
slain, was fought in the year before Christ, ^1, 
the year preceding that in \ehich Socrates had 
been made a sacrifice to the malignant passi<ms 
of his enemies. The whole number of Grecians - 
which accompanied Cyrus* from Sardis into 
Persia^ under the command of Clearchus, 
amounted to thirteen thousand. After the 
battle of Cunaxa, it was found to have been 
reduced to ten thousand ; and hence this expe- 
dition is known in the Grecian history by the 
name of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. When 
the army finally dispersed in Thrace, it was still 
further reduced to six thousand, a number less 
by more than one-half than what it had been 
originally. Such were the calamities of war, 
which carried off so many brave men in the 
course of a few months. 



CHAP. XIII. 

TBEACHEBY OF THE DACEDEMONIANS AT THEB£8— 
PEIiOPlDAS. 

The Lacedemonians had become the most 
powerful state of Greece after the taking of 
Athens. But they made a bad use of their 
power, treating every inferior state with seve- 
lity, and compelling them to act in obedience to 
their commands, however unjust : their treat- 
ment of the Thebans was most peculiarly base. 
Thebes was the principal city of Boeotia, a dis- 
trict lying to the north of Attica, and to the 
south of Thessaly. It had taken part with 
Xerxes during the Persian Tyar, and therefore 
was looked upon with an unfriendly eye by the 
other cities of Greece. At the time we are 
now speaking.of, howevOT, it was on good terms 
with Sparta, insomuch that a large body of La- 
cedemonians was allowed to take up their quar- 
ters in it, while marching towards Thessaly. 

k3 ^ 
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The general of these troops was base enough to 
take advantage of the generous confidence thus 
placed in him^ by seizing upon the citadel^ the 
strongest part of the city ; and though a com- 
plaint was lodged at Lacedemon^ the magis- 
trates^ instead of punishing this gross act of 
treachery^ not only connived at it^ but approved 
of hiftcondttot 

The Lacedflrognjami now thou^t themadres 
iibove tity daii^r> and continued to domiaeer 
without OQAtroul. Bat they were not allowed 
hog to ^^|oy a superiority gained by tynumy and 
injustice. The irst blow* came upon tiicm fran 
the people whom they had treated mosik Ail- 
honestly. Many of the Thebans had fled t» 
Athen«> when their citadel had been seized by 
their false friends. Here th^ were well reoraved. 
Among the mimbear who had lima baaiahed 
themselves waa P^^pidas, a yfonng man of great 
tidentSy of whcws frequent mentien will b« mads 
hereafter. He funned & pkn^ ndth sefveral oi 
his friends ^ exile, to expel the Laeedemomaas 
from Thebea. To effM this> he sMd a fW 
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others dkgulBed themselyes as hunters; and^ 
ftfter passing the day in the nelghhonrhood of 
Hiebes/ entered the town at night-fall^ hefore 
the gates utrere eloeied. They passed the guard 
without heing noticed^ and arrived safely at the 
hottse d a friend^ who was privy to the ph)t. 

A2€l]ias> the Lacedemonian governor of the 
town^ wad to entertain his friends on this night 
with a spleAdi^ banquet ; a oireumstance £Eivor<^ 
l^[de to the eidlei> as there was reason to su|h 
pose^ that> while enjoying the pleasures of the 
tahle> les6 attentida would be paid to what was 
pttssiiig lA other parts of the town. At this 
UMUkient the whole plot was on the point of being 
^covered. A friend of the governor wrote 
Mm an aecount of it from Athens. The letter 
wia* handed him just as he was sitting down to 
8Cq>p6P; hut he put it aside^ saying in a jocular 
xaiSDi^, ^'^ bttsiiiess to^moi^ow ;" anespresmon^ 
1^ h^ consequences of which caused it to be 
used as a prov^b> to guard us against postpon- 
ing business for the sake of pleasure. 
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In the midst of the banquet^ several of the 
conspirators and their friends were introduced 
in the dress of female dancers^ with poplar 
branches on their heads to disguise their faces. 
Each had a dagger concealed under hiB gar- 
ments^ with which^ when the company was 
heated with wine^ and regardless of every thing 
but revelling and jollity, they, on a signal 
being given, fell upon the governor and his 
friends, and instantly put them to death. 
Thence they proceeded to the house of the other 
governor, who had not been of the party. But, 
as the alarm had already spread through the 
city, he was aroused, and prepared to defend 
himself. The Thebans rushed upon him ; not- 
withstanding his exertions, he was seized by 
Pelopidas, who, when he found his companions 
hesitated to stab him through fear of piercing 
himself, called upon them to strike at all ha« 
zards, for the whole was transacted in the dark ; 
they did so, and fortunately killed the governor^ 
without any injury to their friend. 

In the mean time, the news spread on every 
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side: the city was full of lights: the people 
hurried to and fro^ uncertain what wad to be- 
fall them : the conspirators had assembled in 
the market-place^ proclaimed the death of the 
tyrants^ as those were called in Greece who 
seized on the government of their country con- 
trary to law, and invited the people to join 
them in their attempt to expel the common 
enemy. When day came^ they found the city 
completely in their power. The Lacedemonian 
soldiers, indeed, still kept possession of the 
citadel; but as, during the day, the rest of 
the exiles came in from Athens, supported by a 
numb^ of soldiers, sent to their assistance from 
that city, the garrison yielded to necessity, and 
surrendered on condition of being allowed to 
return home in safety. All that the Lacede- 
monians gained by this atrocious act, was the 
possession of the town for a short time ; a paltry 
advantage, purchased at the expense of their 
good name. For what city could afterwards 
place confidence in a state which had taken so . 
unfair an advantage of the trust reposed in it 
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by a friendly nation. Neither^ as will soon be 
aeen^ did tiia bad effects of tbdr treadiery end 
in tbaloM of Tfaebes; others of tba lesser states^ 
winch had hitherto submitted pati^itly to the 
tynuinie joke of Lacedemon^ now began to take 
oonrage^ and to join together to throw off the 
yoke^ BO that by degrees this city^ the oonqne- 
for of Athens^ and the terror of the rest of 
Oreeoe^ sank into a state of wei^ess and de- 
pression fran which it never recovered. 



CHAP. XIV. 

KFA]nMOlt9A0-^BA«rLB 09 UiVOTIIA-— AMtAULT OfT 
8PJ&BTA — J}EJkXBS 09 VJUMPWAB AICD BPAMIKON- 
DAS. 

Tnevon tlie tiaoe dem on i ang were so shame- 
fully driven out of Thebes, a city which they 
had seised so fishofiourably, they showed no in- 
dination to desist from their attempts to reduce 
it-into their power. On the contrary, they sent 
their king^, Agesilatis, with an amQr to force it 
again to sulnmt. But, though he ravaged the 
country parts of Boeotia, he was unable to suc- 
ceed in hit mata object. Pelopidas, to whose 
courage and energy Thebes owed its liberty, 
added mu«h to Hs former fame in this period of 
the war. While retumii^ home from an expedi- 
tioa on which he had set out to harass the La- 
cedemonian army, he found a large body of 
their troops posted to intercept him at Tegyra,, 
a town of Boeotia. 
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On tbe first sight of the enemy^ one of his 
officers ran to him with a countenance expres- 
sive of the greatest alarm^ and told him that 
they had fallen into the enemy's hands ; ^^ say 
rather/' said the undaunted general, '"^that the 
enemy has fallen into ours." He made his words 
good ; for^ advancing with his cavalry in £ront^ 
and followed by his own chosen band^ called the 
sacred batallion^ consisting of three hundred 
young men> who had sworn never to quit one ano- 
ther in battle^ he charged the enemy at once. 
The conflict was rude ; the two Lacedemonian 
generals were killed^ and their troops^ daunted 
by an attack so impetuous and unexpected^ 
opened a passage for Pelopidas and his The* 
bans to march through. But he was not to be 
satisfied with half a victory ; turning on those 
who still remained drawn up in order of battle, 
he charged and routed them. This was the first 
occasion in which. Lacedemonian soldiers fled 
from an enemy inferior in number. The 
honour which they had acquired and maintain- 
ed for so many years, now at length began to 
fade from them ; while the Thebans were every 
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day gaining that place in public estimation, of 
which this victory had deprived their enemy. 

Another circumstance tended to make the 
Liacedemonians still more suspected and disliked 
by the inferior Grecian cities. Sphodrias, one of 
their generals, laid a plot to seize on the Pei- 
raeus, the chief sea port of the Athenians ; but 
daylight surprised him while his army was still 
at some distance from the place, and he was 
forced to retire with some plunder and much 
disgrace. The Athenians complained to the 
Lacedemonians on this shameful attempt to 
seize on a town belonging to a state which was 
in alliance with them. But Sphodrias escaped 
unpunished, through the influence of Agesilaus, 
one of the kings of Sparta; another proof how 
far this people had degenerated from the prin- 
ciples instilled into them by their great law- 
giver, Lycurgus. 

Notwithstanding these and other similar acts 
of injustice, the lesser cities of Greece were un- 
willing to quarrel with the . Lacedemonians ; 
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•ad an mwmbly of tlie leading vUtea was held 
in order to detenoine upon the best means of 
ending a war which injured all^ without being 
of real advantage to any. Agetilaus^ however^ 
was anxioos to continue the war ; he was an 
excellent general^ and thought that he would 
thus raise his character still higher. £pami« 
nondas was sent thither on the part of the The- 
bans. We have not hitherto had occasiim to 
name him^ for^ as he preferred a life of study 
and retirement^ he was little known as a pub- 
lic character^ until the love of his country forced 
him^asit were^ into general notice. Hewns 
equally anxious for peace as the other was for 
war; and enforced his cause with such «>n« 
vindag arguments^ that Agesilaus, finding him* 
self no longer able to orerthrow them^ and 
anxious for an excuse to break with the The* 
bans^ struck them out of the treaty which was 
signed by all the other states^ and the Lacede- 
monian army immediately received orders to 
march into Boeotia> under CleomlMrotus> the 
other king^ to attack Thebes. 
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Th« Thebans now thought that all was lost 
They were deserted by all their friends^ and 
faid to contend not only against the Lacedemo* 
nians^ but most of the other cities of Greece, 
which had joined that state. But they had in 
their city a single man who was worth more 
than armies. This was Epaminondas. He was 
appointed general, and immediately marched 
out to meet the enemy at the head of all the 
scddiera ho ooold ocdlect, who amounted to not 
BBore than six thousand men, while the enemy 
had upwards of fbtur times that number. Ma« 
ny were alarmed at his taking a step which 
seemed to be so desperate, and several bad 
omens were reported to him ; but he replied, 
that there was one good omen, to fight for our 
country. Pelopidas accompanied him* Wh^ 
leaving home his wife entreated him to take 
care of himself ; " Keep that advice," replied 
the gallant warrior, *^ for the common soldier ; 
it is the general's duty to take care of those 
under him." 

The two armies met at Leuctra, a city of 
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Boeotia^ to the south of Thebes. Epaminondas, 
who knew that if he could break through the 
Lacedemonian phalanx^ for so the main body of 
their army was called^ the other soldiers would 
not make much resistance^ directed all his 
efforts against it. The battle was fierce and 
obstinate- and, while Cleombrotus could act, 
the victory remained in suspense; at length, 
however, he fell dead of his wounds. The bat- 
tie was then renewed with double violence, the 
one party ashamed to abandon the body of 
their king, the other struggling to carry it off. 
But, when the rest of the army heard of the 
king's death, they took to flight, and were pur« 
sued by the Thebans with great slaughter. 
Epaminondas remained master of the field of 
battle, and having erected a trophy, permitted 
the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedemonians had never received such 
a blow. They lost in the battle four thousand 
men, of whom one thousand were Lacedemo- 
nians. .The city of Sparta was celebrating a 
festival when the news of this terrible defeat 
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arrived. ^The Ephori, on hearing of it, gave 
orders that the amusements should be continued 
as if liothing had happened, and sent to each 
family the names of those of their relatives who 
had been killed. The next morning showed 
the effect that the laws of Lycurgus still had. 
Those who had lost a husband, a father, or a 
brother, were seen hastening to the temples 
with looks of joy, to return the gods thanks that 
their relatives had preferred death to flight; 
while those whose friends were reported to be 
alive, remained at home mourning over their 
disgrace, for having turned their backs upon 
their enemies. 

The Thebans now determined to pursue their 
success. Epaminondas and Pelopidas marched 
into the Peloponessus, and, as good fortune ge- 
nerally gains friends, they were joined by such 
numbers that they soon found themselves at the 
head of seventy thousand men. With this 
army they ventured to attack Laconia. It was 
now six hundred years since Lacedemon had 
been founded. During all that period an enemy's 
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anny had neyer Tentiired to iAvade their ooan- 
trj, mueh lem to attack their chy^ tiboogh it 
was without walls. It was indeed the ocmuiKm 
boast of the LacedeBraniaiis that thetr wives 
had never seen the wmolut of an easmy's camp. 

But times were new sadly changed for the 
werse^ and this people, so proud and overhear- 
ing in prQBperxty> were to be tan^t by bitter 
enperienee that honesty is the best policy in the 
«id. The Thebans marched thiongh the 
country from one end to dio other, destroying 
and plundering as €sur as tiie river Burotas. But 
still some of the old Spartan sphrit existed; 
one instance of it is worthy of being recorded, 
as equal to the acts of Leonidas and his little 
band of heroes at ThernK^Le. Ischolaa, who 
commanded oae of the pasaeSi^ finding himaelf 
unable to maii^tain his post against numbers so 
superior; sent away the young men, who were 
of an age to be of service to th^ country in 
fnture, and k^ none bat those advanced in 
years. With tiiese he continued in tibe position 
in whidi he had been {daced; and he and his 
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gallaxit foUowwrs^ after having defended thtm- 
selves a long time^ and killed many of the ene- 
mj, were all cut off to a man. 

Epaminondas was prevented ftom making an 
assault on the cit j itself^ in een&eqn^iee of the 
river Eniotas being swelled by the fioeds^ and 
Agesilaus being on the other ^ide with his ar- 
my. While the Thebans were marehing akmg 
their side of it^ their general was pointed out 
to the king of Sparta, who, after looking at him 
for some lime, could not help exclaiming, ^< Oh, 
the wonder-working man.'' It is pleasilag, in 
the midst of the many seenes of bloodshed and 
mutual hatred which history presents, to see 
one great man adknowled^ng the merit of ano- 
ther, even ^ugh a& enemy. 

In this expedition the Theban generals 
rest<ved the old government of Arcadia, se- 
cured that country against the Lacedemonians, 
and brought back the Messenians, who had 
been driven out of their country by the same 
people; aad^ having saved their friends and 
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humbled tHeir enemies^ they returned home. 
Here, strange to tell, these two great men, in- ^ 
stead of being loaded with honours for having 
raised their native city to the highest rank 
among the Grecian states, were thrown into pri- 
son by their ungrateful countrymen, for having 
continued in command for a period longer than 
that permitted by the law. Pelopidas was first 
brought to trial; and it is surprising that he, who 
was so brave in battle, showed great timidity 
and fear of death on the present occasion. Epa- 
minondas, on the contrary, set his enemies at 
defiance. He recounted in lofty terms what he \ 
had done while in command; how he had ravag- | 
ed Laconia, had secured Arcadia, had restored i 
Messenia; and concluded with saying, ^^that 1 
he would meet death cheerfully, provided the ! 
Thebans would declare that he had performed 
all those great actions by his own authority , 
alone." This speech had its effect : his judges ' 
were abashed, and he was unanimously acquit- i 
ted. ' 

i 
The Thebans were now engaged in a war 
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in Thessalj. Alexander^ the tyrant of Pherae, 
a city and district in that oountry^ had made 
himself odious to every aae by his cruelty. The 
Thessalians applied to Thebes for protection^ 
and Pelopidas was sent with an army to bring 
him to a proper line of conduct. At first the 
tyrant appeared to be c<mvinced by the remon- 
strances of Pelopidas ; but^ when this general 
went to him in confidence, attended only by a 
single friend, he seized upon him treacherously 
and threw him into prison. 

The Thebans, incensed at so unprovoked an 
act, immediately sent an army into Thessaly ; 
and, as they were displeased with Epaminondas^ 
upon a groundless su^ucion that he had shown 
seme inclinatiim to favour the Lacedemoniansj 
they named other generals to command it. He, 
however, went along with the army as a volun- 
teer, out of regard to his friend Pelopidas. But 
this new attempt to degrade him, served only 
to raise his character higher ; for the Theban 
army was attacked with great vigour by Alex« 
der, and would have been totally routed, had 
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not the soldiers compelled Epaminondas to take 
the oommand. He^ at the head of the horse and 
light foot^ placed himself in the post of danger^ 
and having heaten off the enemy^ brought home 
the army in safety. 

The generals were punished on their return ; 
and Epaminondas chosen in their place. He 
immediately marched out again to rescue his 
friend from captivity ; and Alexander was so 
much awed by his name and well-known skilly 
that, on hearing of his arrival, he sent persons 
to apologize for his conduct, and liberated his 
prisoners. Pelopidas was not a man to be in- 
sulted with impunity. He also raised an army, 
and having attacked Alexander with more cou- 
rage than judgment, he was killed in the midst 
of the battle, in which his troops were victo* 
rious 

It may not be uninstructive to mention here 
a few other circumstances concerning Alexan- 
der, which justly prove how well he merited 
the title of tjrrant. Such was the brutality of 
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his nature^ that he took pleasure in burying 
men alive^ or in covering them with the skins of 
wolves or bears^ that his dogs might tear them 
to pieces. At one time he called a public as- 
sembly of the citizens of a town which was in 
alliance with him^ and sent his soldiers among 
them^ who slaughtered all the youth in his pre- 
sence. He was as cowardly as cruel^ and would 
not trust even his own wife, of whom he was 
extremely fond, for he never visited her apart- 
ments without a slave before him with a drawn 
sword in his hand, and causing every comer to 
be searched for concealed weapons. 

Yet all his caution could not save his life. 
His wife Thebe, afraid that she should fall a 
sacrifice to his passions, joined with her bro- 
thers to destroy him. To do this was no easy 
task. He slept every night in a chamber, which 
could be entered only by, a ladder tliat he dreA^ 
up after him ; and within the door was chained 
a huge dog, so fierce, that he knew no one but 
his master, Thebe, and the slate who fed him. 
All these precautions were unavailing. .His 
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wife let down the ladder whm he was asleep, 
and thus admitted her brothers, having first 
wrapped the steps of the ladder with wool, to 
prevent any noise ; then, (Mintriving to lull the 
dog, they entered armed with daggers; but 
here their hearts failed them, and they were 
about to turn back, until Thebe threatened to 
alarm her husband ; this threat roused them, 
and they killed him in his sleep. The news 
spreading through the city, was received with 
universal joy : his carcass was exposed to all 
kinds of insults^ and finally cast out to be de- 
voured by dogs and vultures. 

The Thebans were now envied and feared by 
most o£ the Grecian dties, many of -whom join- 
ed with the Lacedemonians against them. £pa- 
minondas was still general, and hearing that 
Agesilaus was absent frmn Sparta with his army, 
he determined to attack, and, if possible, take 
the city during his absence. He would have 
succeeded, for there were neither walls nor sol- 
diers to oppose him, had not Agesilaus been in- 
formed of his intention, and returned so oppor- 
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tunely> that he had scarcely entered Sparta^ 
when the Theban army was seen crossing the 
Eurotas to attack it. 

Although Epaminondas saw that his plan had 
failed through the sagacity of Agesilaus^ he 
thought it dishonourable to retire without mak- 
ing an effort : but the valour and skill of Age- 
silaus^ aided by the courage of his son Archi- 
damus^ rendered all his efforts fruitless; and 
Epaminondas^ finding that the time of his com- 
mand was near expiring^ prepared to return 
home. In his march^ he had to pass through 
Arcadia^ whither he was followed by the army 
of the Lacedemonians^ and their allies. Al- 
though he had been disappointed in his4ate at- 
tempt upon Sparta^ he was resolved not to re- 
turn without having effected some good. He 
therefore marched his army in such order^ that 
they could give battle at a moment's notice^ and 
proceeded along the hills while the enemy kept 
pace with him in the plain. 

When he had arrived at an advantageous po- 

1.2 
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sttioii, not £ur from the town of Mantinea^ he 
made preparations to encamp for the night. The 
Lacedemonians did the same; hut^ when he 
saw them dispersed ahout their camp^ he sudden- 
ly gave the signal for hattle^ and rushed down 
upon them with the utmost precipitation. The 
Lacedemonians, though taken by surprise, were 
not disconcerted. They lost no time in collect- 
ing their stragglers, bridling their horses, seizing 
their arms, and drawing up in order of battle. 
Epaminondas hoped to ensure the victory by 
means <^ a chosen band of soldiers, with which 
he attacked the main body of the Lacedemo;- 
nians, being convinced that when they were once 
broken, their allies would not stand their ground. 
As the battle, however, continued for some time 
doubtful, Epaminondas made one desperate as- 
sault at the head of his troops into the very 
midst of the enemy, when, after having broken 
their ranks, he received a mortal wound from a 
javelin, which entered his breast, and breaking, 
left the iron point fixed there. Wonderful ex- 
ertions were now made, on one side to take Epa- 
minondas, ea the other to cairy him off. The 
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Theibans prevailtd^ and succeeded in bearing 
him <»i bis shield to the camp. 

The news ti his misfortune had an astonish- 
ing eiRect on both armies. The Th^bans made 
no exertion to follow up the advantage they had 
gained ; and the Lacedemonians did not ven- 
ture to r^iew the attack. Both armies drew 
off, as if by mutual consent^ and. the victory 
might be thought doubtfiil^ had not the Lace- 
demonians irst ai^ed leave to bury their dead^ 
which in the Ghrecian armies was considered 
to be a& adcnowledgement of having been de- 
feated, 

When Epaminondas had arrived in the camp^ 
'the surgeons^ after examining the woond^ de- 
clared that he would expire as soon as the iron 
should be extracted. Hie news gave him no 
omeem. He only asked finr his shield. On 
beii^ ahowa it^ he enquired which army was 
vietmous : when he was told the Theban^ he 
said that this was the irst day of hishappiaesB. 
'^ Ihave humbled Sparta," said he, 'f/ I have 
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rendered Thebes trinmpbant ; I do not die 
without iasae : Leuctra and Mantinea are two 
illostrioos daughters^ who wiil carry my name 
down with honour to all future generations." 
Having spoken to this effect^ the iron was 
drawn from the wounds and he expired. 

The glory of Thebes^ as it rose^ so it fell 
with Epaminondas. He was the last^ as he 
may be called the first of the Theban generals. 
Before him that city was not ^Eunous for any 
illustrious action^ and afterwards it was noted 
<mly for its misfortunes. Epaminondas himself 
possesse^dnost of the qualities of a truly great 
man ; though poor^ he was contented : he sought 
neither for wealth nor greatness ; he despised 
the one^ the other was forced on him. His 
house was the place of education for every 
young man of birth and talent^ who aspired to 
be a leader in public affairs ; and the character 
given of him by one writer is equally just and 
honourable^ that he never knew a man who 
knew more, and spoke less. 
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The reader^ no doubt> is curious to know 
what became of Agesilaus after the death of 
his celebrated opponent. As Greece was now 
at peace^ and no state was sufficiently powerful 
to resist the Lacedemonians^ he went with an 
army to assist the Egyptians who had reTolted 
against the king of Persia^ and^ after having 
served there for some years^ and performed se-* 
veral splendid actions^ he fell sick^ and died> 
when preparing to return home^ at the advan- 
ced age of eighty-four. The battle of Mantinea 
was fought in the year 362 before .Christy and 
the following year is celebrated in the annals 
of Rome^ by Curtius leajung fully aimed into 
a chfism or,.gulf which had opened in the forum^ 
or market-place. 



CHAP. XV. 



DIONTSIUS THIS ELDEft — ^RHEOIUH CRUELLY TBEAT* 
ED— DAMON AND PYTHIAS — ^DIONYglUs' EAR. 



Although the part of the history of Syracuse, 
subsequent to the triumphant defence of that 
city against the Athenians^ is but little connect^ 
ed with that of Greece^ yet^ as it contains the 
account of the lives of two very extraordinary 
men^ Dionysius the elder and younger^ we think 
it should not be passed over in silence. Dio- 
nysius the elder was an obscure citizen of Sy« 
racuse^ and nothing is known of his early life^ 
further than that in one of the tumults to which 
that unfortunate city was subject^ he was despe- 
rately wounded, and owed his safety to a report 
of his death industriously spread by his friends. 
Some time afterwards, the Carthaginians, who 
always aimed at the entire conquest of Sicily, 
took Agrigentum, a very large, wealthy and com- 
mercial city, situate on the south coast of the 
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island. Dionygius signalized himself by accus- 
ing the magistrates of Syracuse for not having 
been sufficiently active in its relief. Having 
succeeded so far as to cause all those whom he 
thus accused to be de])osed^ he had influence 
enough to prevail on the people to elect him 
among those who were appointed in their stead. 

Having succeeded so hx, he now began to 
excite suspicions of his colleagues^ in which also 
he was so successful^ that the people^ by an una- 
nimous vote^ created him generalissimo of their 
forces. His next step was to procure a guard 
of armed men. For this purpose he marched at 
the head of a body of Syracusans to Leontium^ 
a neighbouring city^ before which he encamped. 
During the night a tumult was excited by some 
of his partizans, on which he started up, declar-^ 
ing that it was a plot against his life, and fled 
with a few of his chosen soldiers to the citadel 
of Leontium. In the morning he called an as- 
sembly of the people, to whom he recounted the 
danger he had just escaped. The people took 
his part, ordered him a guard of six hundred 
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men^ which lie secretly ixLcreased to a thousaad, 
and having thus, like Pisistratog of Athens^ se- 
cured his pewerj he inarched back in triumph to 
Syracuse. The citizens saw^ too late^ their error^ 
but were obliged to submit^ partly through fear 
of his armed attendants^ and partly apprdiend- 
ing that the Carthaginians, who were in tlie 
neighbourhood^ might take advantage of their 
disputes to force their way into the city. This 
act of Di<Miysius took place in the same year in 
which Lysander captured the whole Athenian 
fleet at Egoq[>otamos, in which year also, the 
Romans laid siege to the town ei Veii, in Italy. 

Dionysius secured his power by marrying the 
daughter of Hermocrates, who had been the 
most powerful citioen of Syracuse, and had 
contributed essentially to the defeat of tiie 
Atheniims. His favourite object, after he had 
secured himself in the supreme authority, was 
to drive the Carthaginians wholly out of the 
island. This pe<^le had been originaily a 
colony of Phcenicians who settled in the Aorth 
of Africa, opposite to Sicily, near where the 
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eity (Rf Tunis mtfw stands. Th^jL luid nude 
thomselTes very ftittgus by their spirit of com- 
meroej sending tbeirsHips us far asthe smittom 
coasts of England> a loi^ and dangerous voyiige 
in tbose times. Tboj were aiso desirous of 
extending their possessions by land, and had so 
far succeeded as to conquer most of the south* 
em regions of Spain> and the greats part of 
Sicily. 

Dionysiu^ proceeded wkh great «kill and 
prudence on his bold attempt to expel the 
Carthaginians* After baring subjected his own 
countrymen to his contr^ pfM^tly by severity^ 
but more so by a judicious affectation of kind^^ 
ness and courtefy^ he collected large magazines 
ol arms »ad ammunition^ ^md eq\ii{^d a noble 
fleet of three hundred gaUeys. He also took 
care to strengthen himself by the alliance of 
some ^ the most powerful cities in the neigh* 
bourhood. Among others he applied td Mes-' 
sina and to Rhegium^ situate on each side of 
the strait which divides Sicily from Italy. 
With the former he succeeded ; to the latter he 
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sent ambaasadora txr deme that a ddtighter d 
one of their citiaem should be given him in 
marriage. This repablic^ however, sccmung to 
coBtract an alliance with a tyrant, returned 
answer, '^ that they had none but the hangman's 
daughter to offer him." He smothered his re- 
sentment for the present, but did not forget to 
revenge the insult 4m a future t^portunity. 

When his preparations for war were com- 
pleted, he announced his intentions to the peo- 
ple. They all applauded his proposal^ and 
with the unjustifiable impetuosity to whidi 
large meetings of pu];^lic bodies are but toe sub- 
ject, instantly seiaed on the goods of such Car- 
thaginians as were trading in the city, who 
little -yreamed that they would be thus plun- 
dered in a time of peace. Nay, the fury of the 
populace carried them so far as to massacre those 
of that nation in various parts of the country, in 
return, as was said, for injuries inflicted by 
"hem when in power. 

of Africa, W|-xgiiiians made the greatest exer- 
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tions to maintain their power. Imilco^ their 
general^ landed in the island with a numerous 
fleet and a large army. The 3Ucoess was doubt- 
ful for some time. At length the Carthaginians 
blockaded Syracuse by sea and land> and the 
citizens^ finding themselves shut up on every 
side^ and their provisions daily diminishing^ 
b^an to think of surrendering. Here Imilco 
was guilty of the same error that had proved 
fatal to Nidas and the Athenians at the former 
si^e; instead of attacking the city before the de« 
fenders had recovered from their alarm^ he con- 
tented himself with building fortresses around 
it^ and guarding the entrance of the harbour 
with his galleys. A few ships coming in to th^^ 
relief of the besiegers gave rise to a skxrmisli-^ r- 
sea, in which the citizens were suceessful^ 
their courage was raised^ so that at length fiEOin 
being defenders they became assailants. The 
plague also broke out among the Carthaginians, 
and carried them off in numbers. At length, 
Imilco was glad to enter into a treaty with 
Dionysius, by which he and his ' Carthaginians 
were allowed to retire secretlv> leavi^^g his, allies 

m2 ^V '■. 
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to the mercy of the enemy. Many of these 
were danghtered ; some were engaged by the 
tyrant^ and incorporated into his own guards. 
This defeat of the Carthaginians took place 
about the year before Christ 390, the time at 
which the Gauls took Rome. 

Dionysios now proceeded to extend his power 
in Sicily. He particularly directed his forces 
against Rhegium^ the city which had ^ren 
such an insulting answer to his proposals for an 
alliance. After having reduced the inhabitants 
to the greatest extremity^ he succeeded in mak- 
ing himself master of the place. Those who 
survived the horrors of the siege^ were sent pri- 
soners to Syracuse^ and sold for slaves ; but he 
reserved the severest punishment for Phyto^ 
the citizen who had been peculiarly active in 
exciting the town's-people to resistance ; after 
having slain his 8on> and scourged Phyto himself 
in the most ignominioua manner^ he caused 
him to be flung from one of his military engines 
into the sea. 
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The latter part of the reign of Dionysius was ' 
undisturbed by foreign war or intestine commo- 
tion; this time was occupied by him in the 
arts of peace. One great object of his ambi- 
tion was to be thought a first*rate poet ; and^ 
though his verses were generally treated with 
contempt when read in public at the Olympic 
games^ he still persevered in fresh attempts. 
Though rejected and laughed at abroad^ his 
poetry was sure of gaining the praises of those 
about him^ who knew that flattering him on 
this point was the sure road to his favour. 
Philoxenus^ one of his courtiers was, however, 
a singular exception. Being asked his opinion 
of a poem which Dionysius valued himself mueh 
upon, he spoke his mind with candour, and 
pointed out its defects without concealment. 
The incensed author, imputing his censure to 
envy, ordered him to the quarries, a place of 
punishment for criminals guilty of minor of- 
fences : he did not remain long there ; for he 
was soon restored to favour at the intercessiorf .^; 
€>f his friends, At an entertainment given afteir 
his liberation, Dionysius could not refrain £rom 
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reciting aome passages of one of his poems, 
which he had taken great pains to compose, and, 
not content with the usual praises of the rest of 
his attendants, he applied to Philoxenus for 
his opinioi^ of them, hoping, no doubt, that th& 
punishment he had lately undergone woold be 
a check on the seyeritj of his criticism. Phi- 
loxenus at first was silent ; but, on being press- 
ed for an answer, he turned to the guards who 
always surrounded the tyrant, and with a lode 
of sarcastic humour, said to them, '^ Carry me 
back to the quarries." However piqued Dio- 
nysius might have been at the rebuke thus 
given him, he had the good sense to pass it 
over, and even to join in- the laugh whidi thia 
sally excited* 

At length, however, his vanity as sm author 
was gratified by the intelligence, that & tragedy 
of his composition had received great praise from 
the highly polished citizens of Athens. The 
news was received by him with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy« It was celebrated by an 
entertainment, at which the successful poet in-» 
dulged so freely, that he was attacked by a 
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compkint which shortly prov^ (9$^ to him^ 
after a reign of thirty«eight yeara. 

Though branded with the name of tyrant, 
his cruelties do not appear to have gone be- 
yond what was usual in }us time. Unforgiving 
severity towards a defeated enemy seems to 
have been the usual consequence of success in 
the civil broils that distracted Sicily, more than 
any other country we read of« He is particu- 
larly charged with impiety, which showed it- 
self by an open disregard to the sanctity of the 
tenples and images of the Grods> objects of the 
greatest vena'adon to the s^perstitious people 
of those regions. Having occasion for money 
to carry on the war against the Carthaginians, 
he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took frcmi 
the statue of that god a robe of sohd gtfld, ob- 
serving, that such a dress was too heavy in sum- 
mer and too cold in winter. At another time, 
he ordered the golden beard of Esculapius to 
be taken off, saying, that it was very absurd 
that the son should have a beard, when his fa- 
ther Apollo was without o^e. 
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His conduct to Bamon and' Pjthias, and to 
Damocles^ one of las attendants^ deserres to be 
noticed^ as both cases showed, that his mind> 
ihongb injtuedj Ttras not oompletely spoiled by 
a career of prosperity. Damon and Pythias 
were swom friends : one of them had been con* 
demned to death for conspiring against the ty- 
ruit, bat was idlowed to go a distance to settle 
his affairs/ on ocmdition that the other shoold 
remain in confinement in his stead* The day 
of execution arrived before his return. His 
Mend was led out to be executed a^6erding to 
agreement^ and the executicmer was preparing 
to perform his fetal duty, when the other was 
seen hurrying forward with the utmost speed, 
anxious only to redeem his promise, and to save 
his innocent friend. It is highly honorable to 
Dibnysius, that he not <mly pard^ed the cul- 
prit, but admitted both to a share of his frieBd« 
ship. 

His treatment of Damocles had in it some- 
thing ludicrous. This courtier expressed his 
envy at the happiness enjoyed by Dioi^sius. 
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The tyrant^ as if to let him know the veal vi- 
Itte of his enjoyments^ ordered him to be tr^t- 
edin every respect like himself. But while 
Damocles was reclining on a conchy attended 
by all the ministers of luxury^ he obserred a 
drawn sword suspended over his head by a 
single thread. All his luxuries now lost their 
relish : he thought of nothing but the sword^ 
and prayed his master to be raleased at once 
from a situation of greatness so dangerous. It 
ajypears from this anecdote^ that though Diony- 
sius had good sense enough to perceive the dan? 
gers to which persons in the highest stations 
are constantly exposed^ he had not courage^ by 
resigning such a precarious post^ to enjoy that 
tranquillity and security^ which is the lot of 
a more humble station in life. 

Among many stories told of this extraordi- 
nary man^ most of which we have passed over^ 
as being very improbable^ we cannot help 
mentioning one^ on account of its singularity. 
It is said^ that when he suspected that any of 
his attendants were plotting against him^ he 
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tx)nfined them in a prison^ built in the shape of 
the inside of the ear of a man. When the poor 
wretches within were conversing with one ano- 
ther^ the sound of their voices mounted up- 
wards through tunnels formed so as to convey 
it to an aperture at the top, on the outside of 
which the tyrant placed himself and heard^ 
without being discovered^ the whole conversa- 
tion. Travellers are still shown a cavern in a 
rock at Syracuse^ which is called Dionysius' 
ear ; yet the truth of the story is so doubt- 
£vl, that we give it rather as a curious tale than 
a well founded fact. 
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DIONYHTJS THE YOXTNGBB — ^DIOI* AN1> PLATO^^ 
TIUOIiEON LIBliiAATES SYRA0IT8E — ^AGAT90CIiB8« 



The power which Dionysius had been so long 
acquiring was so firmly consolidated at his deaths 
that his son^ generally odled Dionysius the 
younger^ succeeded him without difficulty or 
opposition. In the b^inning of his reign this 
new ruler acted with prudence and modera- 
tion. His good conduct was owing partly to a 
disposition naturally mild^ thou^ injured by 
bad education^ for his father was so suspicious^ 
that he would not allow him to receive instruc- 
tions suitable to his situation in life, least he 
might become a favourite with the people. But 
his cousin^ Dion^ is said also to have contributed 
greatly to this effect. Dion was a man of great 
natural talents^ which he had improved by con- 
stant study^ and by an intercourse with the 
most celebrated philosophers of his time^ and 
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more particularly with Plato. 80 high was hit 
opinion of this philosopher's powers of persoasionj 
that he never desisted mitil he had prevailed on 
Dionysins to invite him to his oonrt^ tViiyilriTig 
that the eaumple and precepts of so gseat aman 
cookl not fail to motdd the yielding temper of 
Dionysins to the likeness of his ownt 

For some time the eflfect corresponded with 
his wishes ; the usual amusements of the court 
were laid aside ; books and improving ccmver- 
sation took the place of qards^ diqe^ damidng, 
and revelry. But the sudd^ change did not 
contiliue long ; the followers of the court som 
saw^ that if the influence of Di(m .and Plato 
prevailed^ they would be n^lected> and^ per* 
haps^ dismissed. They thereAffe began at first 
to treat them with ridicule ; then to throw out 
hints that all that Dion aimed at was a diange 
in the government ; that he wished to remove 
Dionysins^ in order to place his own children 
on the throne ; and at length they ctmtrived to 
seize upon some letters fVom him to the Cartha* 
ginian ambassadors, which they had the art to 
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peraiade the sospifsiotts mind of the tyrant were 
of a treasonable nature. ^ Dionysiua became 
alarmed; be took Dion privately to a retired 
spot on the sea^side, showed him the letters^ 
ebarged him with treaohery ; and^ instead' of 
listening to his explanationfi, sent him on board 
a galley that was in waitings which oonveyed 
him to It«ly> whence he proce^ed soon after to 
Greece. 

But though unjust to Dion^ he treated him 
with no cruelty; he even sent his treasures^ 
whieh were very greats after him; retaining, 
however^ his family and his wife^ whom he 
afterwards gave in marriage to <me of his fa« 
Toorites. He still kept Plato at his court; 
ashamed^ perhaps^ of the censure of all the in* 
telligent men of Greece, whQ would have joined 
in condemning, perhaps in resenting* any in« 
jury or insult offered to a person of his elevated 
character. A war, which broke out soon after, 
gave him an opportunity of dismissing Plato 
also ; for he was weary fxf his reproofs^ and most 
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particularly galled by his constant applications 
for the recal of Dion^ his foimar friend. 

When Dion> who was residing at Athens^ 
heard of Plato's dismissal^ and the ill treatment 
of his own wife^ he resolved to dedirone Dio- 
nysins. The attempt was very hazardous ; he 
could collect no more than eight hundred fol- 
lowers, and with these he was to attack a 
large, well-disciplined army, which Dionysios 
had always in readiness. But. he calculated, 
and not erroneously, on the people's hatred of 
his enemy ; he persuaded himself that, if at all 
successful at the outset, he would be jdmed by 
many who now submitt.ed in silent despair. 
Nor was he mistaken ; his voyage was pros- 
perous ; he landed at some distance fropi Syra- 
cuse without opposition: and, as he advanced 
to that city, his forces were continually aug- 
mented by increasing numbers. 

The time was peculiarly favourable. Dio- 
BjTsius hi^elf was absent, with a large party of 
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his- anny^ i^ Italy. Timocrates^ to whom he 
had married Dion's wif e^ and who commanded 
in Syracuse in his steady was terrified. Instead 
of marching out to oppose the invader with 
troops whom he could not trusty he shut himself 
tip in the citadel^ and sent an express to his 
master with the news of the invasion. The 
messenger^ it is said^ lay down by the road- 
side to rest, and fell asleep : a wolf that was 
prowling near, carried off his wallet of provi* 
sions, in which also was the letter of Timocrates. 
The man was afraid to Continue his journey 
without his despatches, so that some time elapsed 
before Dionysius was apprized of his danger ; 
and, though he made a very vigorous attempt to 
recover the place, and even had possession of the 
citadel for some time, he was forced at length to 
quit it, and to withdraw to Italy with all the 
treasures he could carry with him, leaving Dion 
undisputed master of the city and surrounding 
country. 

The thoughts of Diem were now turned to re- 
gulate the affairs of the city. He wished to in- 
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trodnee a fona of goTemment aomewliat simikr 
to that of Laoedemon. His object was to give 
the people a due share of power, subject to such 
dieeks as would prev^it them from abusing it. 
His success was iar from equal to the goodness 
of his intentions ; the Syracusans had been so 
long subject to the disorders amsequent on the 
sudden changes from tyranny to freedom, that 
they did not know how to enjoy the blessings 
of the latter : they allowed themselves to be 
worked upon by cunning and designing men, 
who used their bad passions f<H* their own be- 
ne£t« Heradeides was a man of this stamp : he 
was Under great obligations to Dion, who had 
even spared his life when convicted of attempts 
against him ; but gratitude is too often of little 
avail against ambition. HeradeideB, when re- 
stored to life and favour, employed his influence 
With the people in counteracting all the plans 
proposed for the reformation of the state. At 
length Dion, wearied with his unremitting op- 
position, and feeling convinced that the city 
could not prosper wbila convulsed with the 
stm^^lo between them, yielded to the importu- 
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nities of his fnm6», aai i^wed them to put 
this disturber of the public peace to death. 

This criase^ the only one which sullies tho 
ofaaroeter of 0ion^ was attended by its own pu- 
nishmeiil* A hideous spectre^ which seemed to 
follow him^ filled his mind with terror and 
melancholy: his disturbed imagination repre- 
sented this phantom as a woman of enormous 
stature and haggard looks, who employed her- 
self in sweeping the house with violence. His 
son's death, who threw himself, in a fit of sick- 
ness, from the roof of a house, was considered 
by him and by his friends as a visitation of the 
anger of the gods. Nor did his government ac- 
quire the tranquillity which he expected irom 
the death of Heracleides. CaUippus, an Athe- 
nian, to whom he had given his confidence, and 
whom he had brought with him on his return to 
his native country, forgetful of his favours, now 
turned against him, and not content with ex- 
citing the giddy multitude, secretly plotted his 
destruction. It was in vain that Dion's friends > 
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warned liim ; it was ia vain that the designs 
against him were detected ; Dion could not be 
prevailed upon to imbrue his hands a second 
time in blood. His life was the sacrifice to this 
generous resolution ; Callippus^ hardened against 
any feelings of gratitude or remorsej caused him 
at length to be assassinated, and seized the su- 
j>reme power, which he held for two years, but 
was at length expelled, and after drawing on 
an uncertain and miserable existence for a short 
time, was himself put to death, as it is said, 
with the same dagger with which Dion had 
been assassinated. 

These convulsions and murders made way for 
the restoration of Dionysius, who recovered his 
power ten years after he had lost it. He was not 
suffered to enjoy it long ; his banishment and 
misfortunes, instead of correcting his vices and 
softening his disposition, had only rendered him 
more suspicious and brutal. The people of Sy-> 
racuse, at length, wearied with his cruelties and 
terrified at an invasion of the Carthi^inians, 
sent ambassadors to Corinth, the city whence 
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they were descended^ for aid against their in« 
testine tormentor^ and their invading enemy. 

The Corintbians immediately acceded to their 
request^ and appointed Timoleon to command 
the troops raised for their relief. Timoleon was a 
noble Corinthian^ who had already signalized 
himself by one of those extraordinary actions 
which pagans record with admiration^ but which 
a christian must read with abhorrence. He 
had an elder brother whom he loved most ten- 
derly ; he had even saved his life in battle at 
the risque of his own. This brother seized oA 
the government^ and made himself tyrant of 
his native city ; in vaia did Timoleon urge him 
to relinquish his ill-gotten power : at length, 
finding him inflexible, and thinking that the 
love of his country should outweigh the bonds 
of nature^ he had him put to death in his own 
presence. 

• 

Timoleon afterwards repented deeply of this 
act. The workings of his own conscience, joined 
to the imprecations of his mother^ who turned 
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with honor from the murderer of h^ son, 
awakened him to a sense of what he had done. 
At first he wished to expiate his guilt by a vo- 
luntary death; and at lengthy when the en- 
treaties of his friends prevailed on him to en- 
dme ]ife, he condemned himself to spend the 
remainder of his days in mournfol retirement. 
In this condition he had lived twenty years, 
when his duty to his country called him to at- 
tempt the expulsion of a tyrant^ without tibe 
risque of involving himself in the crime of fra- 
tricide. 

The expediticm of Timoleon resembled that 
of Dion in mifhy respects. He carried with 
him but a small number of s<^diers ; but they 
were filled with the courage and enthusiasm of 
men determined to devote themselves in the 
cause of liberty. His little fleet escaped in 
safety from that of the Carthaginians^ and he 
landed at some distance from the city which he 
was sent to relieve^ and before which he shortly 
after appeared; af^ having defieated a much 
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more xnimerous body of tlie Carthaginians 
which WBS sent to oj^iose him. 

Dionysius^ who |»roeiYed from the cttadei 
what was going forward, immediately on the 
defeat of the Carthaginians^ sent persons to 
treat with Timole<m. They were well received : 
an agreement was made^ by which he sutren* 
dered his troops and the citadel^ and went as 
a private individual into the camp of the Syra- 
cusans ; sudi was the confidence he reposed in 
the honour of Timoleon. From hence he was 
allowed to retire in a single galley with some of 
his treasures to Corinth^ where he spent the 
rest of his life in obscurity^ never again mak- 
ing any dttempt to regain the situation he 
had lost. It is even said that he was reduced 
to such a state of poverty^ as to be under the 
necessity of opening a school in older to procure 
the means of subsistence. One anecdote told of 
him while in adversity is highly creditable to 
him ; on being r^oached with his vanity 
while in prosperity^ in having leariisd men and 
philosophers always about him > eiM^- being 
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aaked by way of insult, ^* of what use the les* 
sons of Plato had been to him ?" '^ Can you 
think," replied he, . '^ that I have derived no be- 
nefit *from Plato, when you see me bear mis- 
fortune as I do ?" Syracuse recovered its li- 
berty in the year 33d before Christ, the year 
before the celebrated battle of Cheronea, an 
account of which will be given in the succeed* 
ing volume* 

The conclusion of Timoleon's life was tranquil 
and happy ; he forced the Carthaginians to re- 
tire, and then devoted his exertions to restore 
the city to its former greatness; it hadbeenini- 
serably depopulated by the long continuance of 
internal troubles, and by the frequent invasions 
of foreign states. Even now, its constant 
enemies, the Carthaginians, mortified and en* 
raged at their late ill-success, were preparing 
another and a larger army to subdue it. In 
this emergency, the Syracusans sent f^ain to 
impl<»re the assistance of their native city. The 
Corinthians acted with great magnaminity ; in- 
stoad of taking advantage of the present dis- 
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tress to exact severe tenns> or make themselves 
masters of the city^ they sent to all the sacred 
games and public assemblies of Greece^ to pro- 
claim that Syracuse was free and independent, 
and to invite all those who had been banished, 
to repair thither and aid in the restitution 
of their country. Messengers to the same ef- 
fect were sent through the islands, and even 
into Asia, inviting those who had taken refuge 
there to come to Corinth, where they would be 
provided with the means of returning to their 
native country. 

The settlement of the new comers, the distri^ 
bution of lands, the regulation of the laws, these 
and similar points were entrusted to Timoleon, 
who, after having placed every thing on a foot- 
ing of well-regulated liberty, returned to tbfe 
retirement from whence he had been unwilling- 
ly drawn, to give peaee and security to. Syracuse; 
But he was still respected and consulted as the 
great oracle of the people ; no treaty, no regu- 
lation of government was deemed satisfactory 
until it had met with his approbation. In the 
decline of his life he was visited with blindness; 
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Tkis accident seemed rather to at^gment^ than 
to diminish the regard and affection of hia 
adopted countrymen : when any important af- 
jBtdr was to be diaciussed m the asscntibly^ he was 
carried thither in a Uplendid chariot^ and after 
having giren his opinion, was conveyed bade in 
the same manner, accompanied by the prayers 
and applauses of the people* 

Neither did the public venearation terminate 
with his life ; after his death, a law was enacted, 
that public games should be celebrated every, 
year in his honour as a hero. A decree was like- 
wise passed, that whenever the city should be 
engaged in a war with foreigneri^ they should 
send for a general from Ckwinth. 

This state of tranqvdllity did not continue 
long : Sicily, more than any other country we 
read of in those times, seems to have biBon des- 
tined to be scourged by tyrants. Shortly after 
the death of Timoleon, the Carthaginians a§ain 
iu^vaded the island, and by thfik assi^tane^ 
Agathocles, a Sicilian of obacure birth, seiiEed 
'*" the supreme pow» at Syracuse. When he 
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thoDght bimself secure in the government^ he 
turned against his former £riends, and endea- 
voured to expel them from the country, the 
consequence was^ that he was defeated and 
blocked up in Syracuse. In this exigency he 
planned and executed a measure^ which entitles 
him to be ranked among the boldest and most 
talented generals of antiquity : having assem- 
bled the people^ he told them that he had dii^ 
covered an infallible method of rescuing them 
from their present distressed state; that they 
had only to prepare themselves for a short siege^ 
and that they who were unwilling to submit t9 
this condition were at liberty to quit the city. 
Then^ leaving his brother to command^ with 
orders to make the best defence in his power, 
he set sail with a small chosen body of troops^ 
and^ having eluded the Carthaginian fleet which 
was not prepared for this unforeseen movement, 
he stood out to sea, and landed safely ^n the 
coast of Africa, in the year before Christ 310. 

On his arrival there, he assembled his tiyK>ps 
as if to return thanks for their prospei^us voy- 
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age^ appearing in the midst of them crowned 
with laurel^ and telling them^ that on his depar- 
ture he had made a promise to offer up his ships 
to the guardian deities of Syracuse on his safe 
arrival^ and he now called on them to aid him 
in fulfilling his vow; and at the same time^ 
seizing a torch^ he led the way and set fire to 
his own ship^ The soldiers^ animated by his ^i- 
thusiasm j followed his example ; and^ having de* 
prived themselves of the means of returning^ 
they felt that their sole chance of safety was in 
victory^ and therefore proceeded, forward with 
the resolution of despair. Animated by this 
feelings they took several cities ; among others 
Tunis> in the neighbourhood of Carthage. They 
also defeated a large army which wbs hastily 
collected to oppose them : among the plunder 
of the camp were found twenty thousand ma- 
nacles^ or handcuffs^ prepared by the Carthagi- 
nians for the prisoners they expected to take in 
the battle. 

We cannot but pause here, to add another 
instance to the number already given, of the 
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horrid effects of the superstition by which the 
heathen nations of antiquity were enslaved. 
The Carthaginians imputed their present mis- 
fortunes to the anger of the gods. Anciently^ 
children of the best families in Carthage used 
ta be sacrificed to their god Saturn ; they now 
reproached themselves with having substituted 
in their sacrifices^ the children of slaves or beg- 
gars bought foi the purpose. To expiate t^e 
guilt of what their priests assured them wa» a 
horrid impiety^ two hundred diildren of the 
first rank were slaughtered as an offering to this 
blood-thirsty idol^ and upwards of three hun- 
dred persons offered themselves voluntarily, as 
victims, to pacify by their blood the ailger of 
their deities. 

Agathocles still, however, continued to be 
successful ; many of the native tribes near Car- 
thage courted his alliance ; several strotig holds 
admitted his garrisons. But his successes here 
were balanced by unfavourable events that took 
place in Sicily during his absence. On his re* 
turn to his country, his usual success attended 
him ; but now his absence from Ks 'army M 
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Africa was severely felt : the Carthaginiaas ral- 
lied; the native tribes deserted him : he has- 
tened over to retrieve his losses^ but it was too 
late. He was unable even to carry his troops 
back to Sicily^ as the enemies were masters of 
the sea. He ied in secret^ and arrived in Sy* 
racuse with a few attendants^ leaving his chil- 
dren to the mercy of his deserted soldiers, who, 
on finding themselves thus betrayed, put them 
to death, and surrendered to the enemy. He, 
himself, died soon after by poison, after a reign 
of twenty-eight years, varied by the greatest vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. 

This extraordinary man seized on Syra- 
cuse in the year 314 before Christ, and the 
most remarkable events of his reign took 
place some time after the death of Alexander 
the Great. We have thought it best, however, 
to collect together all the occurrences that took 
place in this great Grecian colony, in order to 
prevent future interruptions in the course oi 
the narrative. The subsequentevents of the his- 
tory of Syracuse, tiU its destruction, are of less 
importance ; they are also so closely connected 
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"wdtli the concurrent circumstances of Roman 
story, as to be more properly included in the 
history of that nation. 

The portion of the Grecian History which we 
have now concluded, may serve to give us much 
useful information. We have seen how the 
cities of Greece rose from small beginnings, by 
means of good laws, and by the virtues of the 
inhabitants ; and how they were thus able to 
resist the most powerful king then known in the 
world. We then perceive how wealth brought 
in luxury, and luxury gave rise to mututl 
quarrels, which ended, after much bloodshed 
and misery, in reducing the contending cities to 
a state of great weakness. The succeeding part 
of the history will show how a continuance in the 
vices brought on by riches terminated in the total 
destruction of the liberty of Greece, and in its 
subjugation to a foreign dominion, after repeated 
scenes of bloodshed, treachery, and cruelty, still 
more horrid than those we have already contem- 
plated. 
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